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The Iap King Albert Lost 

A Tale of Ypres 


’This is a tale of Ypres when King 
Albert of Belgium came to his 
devastated city after the war to find 
it a heap of ruins. 

He came with President Wilson to this 
place where not a house was standing, 
where round about it were trenches and 
shell holes and cemeteries with hundreds 
of thousands of crosses to mark where 
lay soldiers who would come back to 
England no more. 

There were tents and camps of other 
British soldiers clearing away the ruins; 
and just one hut, the soldier's canteen, 
■where the King and the President could 
have tea. The Burgomaster met them 
in the canteen, made bright for the day 
with flags, and Mr Brooks (who tells the 
story of this visit) saw that King Albert , 
looked young and cheery, but President 
Wilson careworn. He had lately come 
from the wordy warfare at Versailles. 

While they waited in the canteen for 
Queen Elisabeth of Belgium, who was 
to join them, King Albert produced his 
war-map with his notes on it and pointed 
out to the President where the Belgian 
Army had so stubbornly stood so long.. 

When the Queen arrived, the King and 
President went out to meet her. In 
the greetings and inspection which 
followed the King's map lay forgotten 
in the hut. It may have fallen on the 
floor, and someone picked it up and put 
it on a shelf of the canteen’s small 
library. But when the King and Queen 
and the President passed the Menin 
Gate' on tfie .way back, to Brussel? 
nobody thought of it, and the next day, 

Half a Square 

K ing George will see at the Royal Air 
Force display on June 26 a flight of 
aeroplanes such as no man has ever seen. 

When he reviewed the fleet at Ports¬ 
mouth more than a hundred ,of the 
Navy’s planes flew over his yacht to 
salute him. In the distance they looked 
like a flight of birds strung in a horizontal 
line across the sky, with a pilot bird to 
lead them.' At Hendon, where thousands 
of the King’s subjects will share with 
him the sight, no fewer than 250 planes 
will fly overhead in mass formation. 

They will move in five parallel 
columns/ the fighting planes on the 
flanks, the heavier planes in the middle, 
but so" as' to give regularity to the 
formation 'the whole mass “will surge 
forward at'the same speed. Again the 
simile of a flight of birds recurs to one. 

■ At Hendon will be seen the completed 
spectacle, when-all the scattered units 
will be gathered in a pattern on the 
sky, regularly moving and evenly 
spaced like soldiers on parade at the 
trooping of the King’s; colour. But: a 
large part of Greater. London will witness 
the mustering of the units. 


when a Belgian general came to ask 
for it, nobody knew anything about it. 

Mr Brooks was demobilised in the 
autumn. His canteen was shut up, and 
he took home to England a few small 
properties, souvenirs, and some books. 
Later, when the town was rising from 
its ashes, he went back to make it his 
home, and stopped there while the years 
flew by, coming back to his mother’s 
home in England every Christmas. 

Last year he thought he would take 
back to Ypres the parcel of books he had 
taken to England in 1919. They had 
never been unpacked. 

While untying these old books, 
thumbed by so many honest British 
soldiers, out fell a dusty map ! It might 
have belonged to some British officer 
and found its way to the library shelf. 
But picture his astonishment when he 
saw that it bore a large capital A, and 
notes in French along-the old line held 
by the Belgians. In a flash he under¬ 
stood what it was. It was King Albert’s 
lost map. All came back to him ; the 
early June morning of the royal visit, 
the general’s call next day, the fruitless 
search for it, and lie realised what must 
have happened. The map had fallen 
on the floor, had been put among the 
books, and in the turmoil of demobilisa¬ 
tion had been hastily packed up with 
them, to lie for 18 years in a drawer in 
a house at Burgess Hill in Sussex. 

Mr Brooks returned the precious relic 
to King Albert’s sou, now King Leopold, 
and received the most grateful and 
gracious letter of thanks for it. 

Mile of planes 

Tiic squadrons taking part in the 
grand manoeuvre will have come days 
before from the aerodromes distributed 
over the country to stations nearer 
London. Fromthesestations,likeKenley, 
the planes will take off to converge at a 
rendezvous in the air, swiftly taking their 
places there and moving always of 
necessity at high speed. 

. The organisation necessary to bring 
the scattered units, of widely different 
speeds and with different distances, 
together in one place must be a matter of 
intricate calculation, often in terms of 
seconds of time. The direction and 
strength of the wind will have to be 
taken into account, and each squadron 
will have its orders wirelessed to it at 
the last moment. ■ • 

The combined squadrons will move 
over London on their way to Hendon 
along a path in the sky which must 
depend partly on the direction of the 
wind as the formation is taking shape. 

After it has flown past Hendon it will, 
disperse. While it remains intact it will 
cover an area.of the sky:of nearly half 
a square mile. 


London’s Memorial To 
the Victorian Era 





The Victoria Memorial outside Buckingham Palace, See page 7 
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News From 
Nowhere 

What Happened in 
the Dark 

News from England is filtered at the 
Italian frontier so as not to hurt any¬ 
one’s feelings. Even the news of the- 
Coronation came under the ban. 

If not much trickles in, still less 
Italian news truckles out,; but a tale from 
Milan has managed to - escape,. and it is 
worth telling again. 

At Milan a short time ago there was a 
black-out, owing to a failure at the chief 
electric power station. The: city was 
plunged into darkness. - ■ • ' 

When the lights went on again, half 
an hour later, the whole of Milan was 
placarded with bills printed with the 
words ‘‘ Long live the Spanish Repub¬ 
lic! ” The authorities were very angry 
and afterwards arrested forty people on 
suspicion. 

This is a piece of news which we do not 
expect to leak into Italy through the 
CN. But straws sometimes show the 
way the wind blows. 

THE GANG AGAIN 

A Secret Dinner , 

’ Ferguson’s Gang has just had an 
annual dinner. 

It met in secret, and it is said that 
Ferguson was not there. But nobody 
can say who was there, not even the 
Secretary of the National Trust, though 
the Gang gave 'him ^150 toward buying 
land at Trevescan, Cornwall, on condi¬ 
tion he said nothing to betray them. 

Who they are nobody knows but 
themselves, but we know what they do. 
They endowed Shalford Mill for the 
nation five years ago, and since then 
have, raised 7)1750 for buying .land in 
Cornwall to protect the Atlantic coast¬ 
line from the speculative builder,-and 
/1000 toward the purchase of Newtown 
Old Town Hall in the Isle of Wight, and 
other sums for other equally good causes. 

- How the Gang get the money they 
never disclose, but we suspect that they 
raise it by taking one another’s subscrip¬ 
tions, or raiding their own bank accounts. 

On With the Game 

Mr L. Goodchild had just put on his 
pads to bat for Wheeler’s End in the 
Saturday afternoon village match when’ 
a boy ran up to him. 

“ Mr Goodchild! " cried the boy. 
“ Come at once; your house has fallen 
down.” 

Mr Goodchild looked troubled. But 
his country, or rather the honour of his 
Buckinghamshire village, called him. “ I 
think I’ll go in to bat,” he said. 

It was an awkward moment for 
Wheeler’s End if he failed them. 

; He finished his innings, and Wheeler’s 
End cheered him as he came, out, and 
then walked off to see the damage. 

■ There was no doubt about it. The 
house had fallen down, and its roof had 
crashed in his neighbour’s garden, But 
nobody was hurt. His dog Joey was 
under the sideboard, scared but unhurt. 

’ Mr Goodchild afterwards explained’ 
himself.' He said he knew his-wife was 
out, so he might as well bat first and look 
at the house after. , 

: This was the spirit of Francis Drake, 
rtho was playing at bowls when the 
Armada was sighted. Time to finish the 
game, said he, and beat the Spaniards too. 

A Garden in the Park 

A novel specimen garden has been laid 
out in Regent’s Park on a site between 
Cornwall Terrace and the canal. .’ 

; This is the Coronation Fruit Tree 
Garden, containing 230 fruit trees of 
different varieties, the gift ,of British 
fruit tree growers. 


The Old Man 
Under The Tree 

His Memories of 
74 Years Ago 

' A little picture has just come to us 
in a letter from Natal which it seems 
worth while to pass on. 

A military parade was in full swing 
at Pietermaritzburg, and it was noticed 
that an old man stood apart from the. 
cheering throng. He was standing in 
the shade of a big tree, and perhaps he 
alone of all the people there remembered 
that the tree had been planted on the. 
wedding day of Edward the Seventh 
to Queen Alexandra. Two. trees were 
planted to celebrate the wedding, one 
named Edward and one Alexandra, but 
the Edward tree was struck by lightning 
and only the Alexandra thrives. 

The Grand Old Man of Pietermaritz¬ 
burg had seen the tree planted 74 years 
. ago, and there he was in its shade on 
this great . day, watching . the troops 
go marching by. 

Greater Love Hath 

FAr William Fryer Harvey was a' 
Quaker, one of the Society of Friends. 
His life was given for a friend. ' - 
This young doctor, when the war 
broke out, gave up everything ho was 
interested in, including his work at the 
Working Men’s College at Fircroft near 
Birmingham, to serve his country any¬ 
where where a use could be made of his 
medical skill and knowledge. . The Navy 
took him, and he became a surgeon 
lieutenant on a destroyer. 

One day long afterwards his family 
and friends learned that he had been 
awarded the Albert Medal, an award 
for gallantry for a civilian like that of 
the Victoria Cross for soldiers. Then, 
and then only, lie told them what he had 

done to win it. . 

The tale appears in the official 
records. A destroyer had been struck 
by a shell. The engine-room was 

London's Birds 
Receive a Legacy 

The gfand sights of London make us 
proud, the little incidents make the 
great city very dear to us, ■ i 

One of the little incidents may-be 
seen in the Victoria Embankment 
Gardens when two .waiters from the 
Savoy Hotel feed the birds with crumbs 
from spotless napkins. Strange as it 
may seem, they are administering a 
legacy to the sparrows, starlings, and: 
pigeons that fly round the Sullivan- 
Memorial. • 

It was in the summer of 1919 that 
the wife of Mr-Alexander Angus of New! 
Jersey slowly recovered from a. long, 
illness while staying at the Savoy. 4 Her 
greatest delight was to sit by a window 
and feed the birds, coaxing them to take’ 
the crumbs from her hand. When she 
grew stronger she would sit in the 
Embankment Gardens,' where the birds 
became her friends. From that time on 
for 16 summers she visited London, 
always remembering the birds in the 
gardens near the Savoy.' ■: 

Now she has passed on ; but her hus¬ 
band lias not forgotten her . love of 
London’s birds, and, knowing that his- 
wife would not wish them to miss their 
sumnier treat, he has made a small trust 
for them, arranging that' two waiters 
at the Savoy' shall bo paid to scatter 
crumbs, serving a little love-feast in 
memory of the woman to whom they 
gave so much delight. ’ 


FINLAND’S 

Liberator 

Three score and ten are’^he years of 
Baron Mannerheim, the Liberator of 
Finland, whose birthday has been kept 
with high festival. 

They have been years full of courage 
and effort. 

When the rule of the Tsars crashed 
in the Russian revolution he escaped to 
Finland, where he was born, and set 
his mind and heart to the task of making 
her. independent. .Before the Great 
War was over, he marched into Helsing¬ 
fors as Commander-in-Chief of the 
victorious army which had grown under 
him from a small band of volunteers 
in Northern Finland.' 

In five months he had cleared out the 
Russian soldiery who still held Finland, 
which so long had been part of Russia. 
The harder part of his task, which was 
to persuade the Western nations to 
acknowledge tlie independence of Fin¬ 
land, was yet to come ; but he accom¬ 
plished this feat, and at the same time 
got food for his starving people. 

Finland made him her Regent, but 
after holding the office for six months he 
retired in 1919, in favour of the country’s 
first President. He had done his work 
and was satisfied. So also is Finland. 

No Man Than This 

wrecked and was rapidly becoming 
flooded, and in it was an engineer 
too badly hurt to be moved. Dr Harvey 
went down into the engine-room, then 
rapidly filling with poisonous oil fumes, 
and operated to save the man’s life. 

The life was saved, but when’thc opera¬ 
tion was over the surgeon collapsed, and 
had to be dragged out unconscious. 

Dr Harvey never fully recovered 
from gas poisoning, and the last twenty 
years of his life were years of recurring 
ill health. But he never complained, 
and never ceased working. He went 
back to his Working Men’s College for 
a time, but had to give it up for an 
invalid’s couch in Switzerland. There 
he wrote books, gay and witty, especially 
“ Caprimulgus,” a book for children. 
A brave life has gone from among us 
now that he has passed away, only 
just over fifty years old. 

A Better Chance 
in Prison 

' A prison reform of very great interest 
has been decided upon.. 

Privileges are now to be given to 
prisoners from the start of their 
sentences, it being found'tliat the desire 
to-keep a privilege is more effective 
than the hope of gaining-it was under - 
the old system. 

This reform was announced in Parlia¬ 
ment the other day by Sir Samuel Hoare, 
the new Homo Secretary. One of the 
new privileges, to be extended to the 
prisons at’ Dartmoor,--Chelmsford,- and 
Parkhurst. is payment for work done. • 

' It is today the practice to appeal to 
the better nature of a prisoner and 
give him an interest in the things, that 
matter in the world, and we may be 
sure our new Home Secretary will 
pursue this policy boldly, for he is the 
great-graridnephew of Elizabeth Fry. 

A Life Saved in the Nick 
of Time 

-.A farmer in South Africa has lately 
had a grim experience. - ; 

• He was cutting trees in a remote part 
of his farm when a tree fell on him and 
pinned him to the ground. He lay in 
agony for 24 hours; when the attention 
of his neighbours was called by a flock 
of vultures gathering, and n rescue 
party arrived just in time to save his life.- 


A Brief But 
Famous Story * 

Heroic Work of the 
Red Cross 

The Report of the British- Red Cross 
pays a noble tribute to Dr A, J. M. 
Melly, the leader of the Abyssinian 
unit, who lost his life in the Italian war 
on that unhappy country. 

He is entitled, ■ says the Archbishop 
of Canterbury in this Report, to a 
place of honour among those whose 
lives and deaths have shed a lustre'upon 
their race. The Report reviews the 
work of the unit in Abyssinia and sets 
out its worfc briefly in this way : 

The story of the British Red Cross in 
Ethiopia is brief, but not inglorious. 

The British unit, the largest and most 
complete to take the' field, was crippled 
and almost destroyed on the leve .of the 
bloodiest battle - of the campaign " by a 
bombardment against which its inter¬ 
national symbol ivas powerless to protect 
it. But it did bring skilled care and 
ease from pain to many hundreds, and it 
survived to play a heroic part during 
the days of chaos.. ivhich intervened 
between the collapse of the . exhausted 
Eiiiperor and the effective assumption of 
control by his conqueror. 

. It proved to many millions of .Africans 
that the call 'of suffering does not, in this 
country, fall upon deaf ears, and in the 
death of its most gallant leader it won 
its crown of thorns. 

LITTER FROM THE 
SKIES 

The First Generation To Fear It 

A plane flying above Oxford, as one of 
a squadron of Royal Air Force machines, 
has proved itself a dangerous litter lout. 

It : strewed pieces of safety glass and a 
section of. metal in some gardens at 
Cowley. The glass fragments struck the 
ground just in front of two women, 

. This was an accident-for .which there 
was apparently no prevention, and that 
may also be true of some other recent 
accidents, such as that when an aero¬ 
plane crashed into the side of a house, 
and another fell by an open grave. But 
it cannot be denied that the public is 
increasingly alarmed; we are the first 
generation needing to fear anything 
falling from the sky. 

The Borer Comes To Edale 

' ■ Sheltered by the huge bulk of Kinder 
Scout, that Derbyshire Mecca of all 
Northern ramblers, lies the lovely village 
of Edale in its deep valley. 

• A few.-farms, a few cottages) and. the 
church, all set amid trees, becks, and 
rocky.hills—that has been all till now in 
this bit of peaceful England. 

Now.Industry stands on the threshold. 
Steam engines and tanks have arrived, 
and a machine is to bore for oil in the 
green fields of’Whitmore Farm. Beauty 
may have to go that growing generations 
may live securely. . 

THINGS SEEN 

A Siamese cat out for a walk on a 
lead in Regent’s Park. ■ 

Two fine trees saved . at Glynde- 
bourne Opera House by making holes 
in the roof for them. 

THINGS SAID 

We are becoming a. soft, pleasure- 
loving, unenterprising race. Dr Inge 
' Germany has been asked why. she does 
not disarm. She has become distrustful. 
Others first. Herr Hitler 

I have wondered how this great British 
Empire has kept together just naturally, 
because the people want to live together. 

Dr Litauer of Poland 
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Young Athletes • New Floating Town • Mass Diving 











Homo Across t ho Sands —Returning from work on the cockle 
beds in the estuary of the River Towy near Carmarthen 


““•t- : unim-tu 




■ rrr i ' 




By the Albert Memorial—Qiris of Olendower School practising In Konslngton Gardens for their sports 
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A Giant in the Making-—At work at Clydebank on the new All Together—A mass dive at Wood Green 

Cunard-Whlto Star liner 552, sister ship of the Queen Mary open-air pool by ladies of the Islander Oiub 
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Wonderful 

Crystals 

Unguessed Value of a 
Familiar Thing 

A HAPPY CHANCE 

Although it has a hard name, per¬ 
manganate of potash is known to most 
of us, for it has many uses in the home. 
It is a cheap and simple agent for the 
destruction of germs, and as it stains 
wood a rich brown the house decorator 
uses it as a colour for floors which they 
are to wax. 

Now an accident has revealed a totally 
unexpected value in these wonderful 
crystals. Some years ago, to prove from 
which of two tanks water reached pipes 
in a lawn, the contents of one,tank were 
stained with permanganate. Out came 
the tinted water, and all was well. 
Afterwards the part of the lawn which 
the treated water had reached became 
rich in grass, and the effect lasted during 
the drought of the following summer, 
when the sun had scorched the rest to 
brown melancholy. 

This effect, coupled with the dis¬ 
appearance of moss and other beneficial 
effects on the lawn, induced Dr Greening 
to make experiments, and lie has pub¬ 
lished his results in the Estate Magazine, 
results both interesting and surprising. 

A Cheap Fertiliser 

As every boy interested in chemistry 
is aware, the substance breaks up and 
disperses not only harmful bacteria but 
poisons of an alkaloid character. When 
mixed to the extent of a quarter of an 
ounce to two gallons of water, in breaking 
up the organic substances in the soil it 
causes the formation of nitric acid, which 
is converted into nitrates (every little 
gardener has learned the process at 
school), and the nitrates release suitable 
food essential to the health and growth 
of plant life. 

So the friend of the medicine-chest and 
the kitchen is a precious ally in the 
garden. In the strength mentioned it is 
a sovereign fertiliser for the lawn, for 
seedlings, and for practically everything 
we like to grow for table and' for 
decoration. 

Here is a discovery resulting from a 
happy accident, as pleasing and .un¬ 
expected in its way as the great results 
attending the watching of a lid dancing 
on its kettle. 

One of agriculture’s prime needs is a 
cheap fertiliser. Who knows what may 
follow on the discovery of this unsus¬ 
pected value of permanganate of potash ? 

Time Out of Joint 

The times are out of joint in the 
Dutch village of Vinkcveen, where some 
of the public clocks point to noon when 
others are striking eleven. 

This is all because the people cannot 
make up their minds whether to adopt 
summer-time or not. ’Some insist on 
doing so, and others refuse. We do not 
know how the quarrel will end,'but at 
present Time in this corner of Holland 
is making life almost as awkward for 
the people of ,Vinkeveen as for : the 
March Hare and the Mad Hatter, for 
whom it was always teatime, 

The Pilot and the Swallow 

Mr F. W. Lane relates how an 
Imperial Airways pilot tried to race the 
other day a flight of swallows travelling 
in the same direction as his plane. 

He opened out his engines to overtake 
them, and his speedometer recorded 
150 miles an hour, but the small birds 
left him far behind. 

Pigeons can fly at speeds greatly in 
excess of most motor-cars. . A racing 
pigeon has been known to fly at 95 
miles an hour. 


NO PEACE For PHARAOH Old England First 

Kings as Museum Exhibits 
AMENHOTEP AND HIS GOLD COLLAR 


TPiiere seems to be no rest for the 
Pharaohs. In life they enslaved 
tribes and peoples so that pyramids and 
marvellous tombs should be prepared 
for them, and now, removed into the 
light of day, in an age which loves to 
see into the past, they cannot be re¬ 
buried lest robbers should violate their 
graves again, or their mummies collapse ' 
during transit from the Cairo museum, 
where-they lie to the Valley of the Kings 
from which they came. 

Preparations had been made to re¬ 
turn the mummy of Amenhotep the 
First from the museum to the tomb, but 
an X-ray examination has just proved 
that embedded about his neck is the 
Collar of gold and jewels made for him 
as he lay in state 35 centuries ago, 
a treasure which, sooner or later, would 
attract modern tomb-breakers to com¬ 
plete the robbery which has been carried 
out in his tomb at various times. 

Seti’s Fortress Tomb 

So, until some safe plan can bo 
devised, he must rest where visitors 
see him at Cairo in company with 
Rameses, the Pharaoh of the Exodus. 

We have in London the sarcophagus 
of Seti the First, a Pharaoh whose 
travels after death form an Odyssey of 
tragedy. The father : of the great 
Rameses, he was safe in his palace-like 
fortress tomb so long as the power of 
the Pharaohs kept the people in sub¬ 
jection and won from them riches enough 
to maintain the costly army of priests 
and attendants who performed the rites 
and ceremonies. 

As the royal power began to decline, 
and the people to grow poor, it became 
the habit of the lawless to invade the 
regal tombs and rob them of their 
jewels. Records exist showing that 
offenders were prosecuted for these 
crimes so long ago as 1100 n c. 


Nevertheless the raids continued, 
and, the fortress tombs having proved 
insecure against the Spoilers, the mum¬ 
mies of Seti, of Rameses the Great, and 
of his son, were all removed - by the 
priests and hidden in the grave of a later 
queen. This failing to keep the robbers 
at bay, the mummies were again re¬ 
moved and hidden afresh in the tomb 
of Amenhotep, about whose neck the 
jewels have been found. 

The Royal Hiding-Place 

There they rested forty years, after 
which fear for their safetyagainprompted 
removal, and all the mummies of the 
Pharaohs that could be found were 
collected and buried afresh in the 
tomb of another queen, who lay in an 
underground palace of rock 45 feet deep 
at the end of a corridor 200 feet long. 

This corridor was then walled up, 
and the shaft above it filled with sand 
and stones so that its surface matched 
the desert conditions about it. And 
there, from 970 n c until 1872 of our 
own era, the dead monarchs lay. 

Then, as Arabs camping in their little 
black tents pastured their sheep on the 
niound in which Sir Henry Layard 
found the buried city of Nineveh, so 
natives of Egypt last century stumbled 
by accident on the shaft and the royal 
hiding-place -to which it led. 

It fell to European scholars to carry 
the excavation to completion, and, as 
it was in vain to leave the Pharaohs 
.where they lay, now that their presence 
in the tomb chamber below had become 
generally known, the mummies were 
removed to their glass-covered cases 
in Cairo. 

There they lie, and it is strange that 
they cannot be put back in-their tombs 
because of the fear of robbers even now, 
or because of the fear that their bodies 
would not survive the journey. 


Coming Together at Liverpool 

173 Congregations in the Cathedral 


T here is a village in Kent, only an 
hour’s ride from London, where the 
Nonconformists and the Church of 
England congregations meet together 
on any suitable occasion in the village 
church, which is as it should be, 

Liverpool Cathedral has been setting 
the same, good example to the country, 
a service having just been held with a 
congregation made -up from 173 congre¬ 
gations from all the Christian churches 
in Liverpool except the Roman Catholic, 
who'do not share in this great charity. 

Over 160 clergymen and ministers 
took part, and the cathedral choir was 
•assisted by 1953 voices from the choirs 
of Liverpool’s churches and chapels; 
and in addition 219 holders of lay 
offices in the city churches took part. 

A very notable feature of this great 
service was the Litany giving thanks 
to God for all who during the ages have 
sought true charity. In the list of those 
for whom thanks were offered were : 

Thomas Cranmer, who called his 
brethren from beyond the seas that they 
might seek a common faith and worship. 

John Hales of Eton, who by his writing 
tan ght men of the bountiful mind in Christ. 

William. Chillingworth, who, 011 
grounds of reason and Scripture, pro¬ 
phesied the larger spirit to come. 

John Durie, travelling the lands of 
Europe for fifty years with deep con¬ 
cern, speaking to princes - and prelates 
and humble folk the peace of the Church. 

Hugo Grotius, who, across the seas, 
sought the oneness of Protestant and 
Catholic in common piety. 


Benjamin Whichcotc, of prudent 
mind, teaching character as the dis¬ 
tinguishing mark of a Christian. 

Henry More, through mystic illumina¬ 
tion setting free the minds of men in all 
essentials of religion. 

Thomas Browne, ‘^physician in hon¬ 
ourable, style,” teaching- that no differ¬ 
ence of opinion should divide affection. 

- Richard Baxter, peaceable catholic 
Christian," pleading for the compre¬ 
hension of all who are lovers of Christ. 

Linnaeus, who saw in birds and flowers 
the shiniqg beauty of God. 

Philip Doddridge, the spirit of charity 
by song and word. 

John Wesley, throughout the land 
companion of all in universal love. 

Arnold of Rugby and all teachers of 
understanding. 


What America Thinks 
of Us 

America has decided that she likes 
Old England best. 

This is a preference arrived at by a 
dation-wide poll taken to mark the 20th 
anniversary of the entrance of the 
United States into the World War. It is 
more than eighteen years since the war 
ended, so that Americans have had 
plenty of time to make up their minds. 
The war enabled them to see much of a 
number of European nations, but many 
things have happened since'to dim its 
memories. 

All the same, America remains faithful 
to her nearest ally in that struggle. 
Tlie voters, asked to say which of all the 
countries of Europe they preferred, put 
England first, France second, and Ger¬ 
many third. 

The first three places in the results of 
the poll tell only part of the story. 
Fifty-five per cent of all the voters 
marked their cards |or England, only 
one in ten for France, and one in twelve 
for German}'. Russia ; came last with 
only one in a hundred. 

Their Second Country 

There are large European colonies in 
America, which has sometimes been 
called the' United States of Europe- 
Millions of Germans live in. the Middle 
West, millions of Irish in New York 
and' Chicago; Italians are equally 
prosperous and numerous in these cities 
and their States ; Magyars and Slovaks 
arc in Pittsburgh, Norwegians and 
Swedes and Netherlander go to the 
United States and in the second genera¬ 
tion become 100 per cent Americans. 

All these voted, and most of them 
chose the-country where they came 
from as the one they liked best, and it is 
almost as puzzling as flattering to find 
that, in spite of such temptations to 
plump for other nations, so many 
decided that England was their second 
country. 

In the list no mention is made of 
Scotland, which is rather a surprise. A 
tale is told of an Englishman, Irish¬ 
man, and Scotsman who were asked 
what country they would soonest 
belong to apart from their own. The 
Englishman said he would as soon be 
Irish, and the Irishman, not to be out¬ 
done in politeness, said he would be an 
Englishman ; but when they asked the 
third man what he would be if not a 
Scot, he replied, “ I would be ashamed." 

The Salvation of a 


House 


What the Poor Man Left 
Behind 

James Reilly has passed away at 78, 
his tramping days done. 

He has gone his last mile along the 
roads of Australia, his old clothes 
covered with dust, his few belongings 
tied up in a bag thrown over his 
shoulder. No one thought he had a 
penny in the world, and as he was dying 
at Adelaide he d.eclarcd he had nothing 
to leave. But it has since been found 
that he had ^5000 in several banks, 
and the Public Trustee is now trying 
to find the next of kin. 


A new power conferred on the 
Minister of Health by the Town and 
Country Planning Act of 1932 has 
enabled him tq save a Leominster house 
(Grange Court) from being carried off 
to America. ’ 

The house is a fine example of timber- 
work about 300 years old, and as the 
Office of Works was unable to schedule 
it as an ancient monument there was a 
possibility of its being pulled down 
and sent out of the country. But for 
the new order much damage might have 
been accomplished before the Minister 
of Health could intervene, but the 
1932 Act enables the authorities to 
prohibit any damage being done for 
two months, in which time arrange¬ 
ments may be made for preserving this 
heirloom. - 
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IheIarth and the 

FULLNESS THEREOF 

Potatoes arc hardly romantic, but 
there is something little short of romance 
in the way Mr William It, Halliday has 
raised a crop on a barren hillside where 
no man before had dreamed of planting. 

The spot is known locally as William- 
ston Mountain, but it is really a hill only 
170 feet high above the River Cleddau, 
near Tenby in Wales. Here, as long as 
anyone remembers, bracken and gorse 
have grown, but Mr Halliday and a 
young friend bought the hillside for 
£2000, spent another £10,000 tearing up 
the bushes and bracken, ploughing two 
feet deep into,the soil, and planting 
potatoes. Now the waste land is yielding 
a fine crop, and it is hoped the earliest 
' new potatoes outside Jersey will come 
from this bit of land which has so long 
been unproductive. 

THE POSTMAN ON THE MAP 

A postal official of Cardiff, Mr J. P. 
Collins, has had a headland named 
after him. 

He took a conspicuous part in repelling 
Chinese pirates who attacked the naval 
survey ship Merlin when it ran aground 
in Nimrod Sound, east of Shanghai. 
In recognition of his courage and 
resource the headland lias been named 
Collins Point. 

A CRUST FOR THE PONY 

livery morning when the milkman 
called at the nursing home his pony 
looked out for a crust. 1 

A young nurse used to dash out from 
her breakfast to give one to him, and 
the pony looked on it as a titbit always 
waiting for him. Then the nurse went for 
a holiday. 

The morning after she had gone there 
was a commotion on the garden path. 
When the nurses looked out to see what 
. it was all about, behold there was the 
milk cart wedged between the gate 
posts, an agitated milkman dashing 
along the road after it, and the pony 
pawing the ground to call attention to 
■his visit. 

He had come for his crust, and in his 
eagerness had damaged the cart and 
wrecked the gate posts. He got his crust 
before lie left, but it was a little more 
costly that morning I 

MARMADUKE 

Life seemed to be just brimful of fun 
and interest for Marmaduko. 

True, he was only a two-months-old 
kitten, but he had the wisdom of ail 
old cat. He played all day long, or 
basked in the sun when he was too 
tired to chase bits of paper, or worry 
his mother, or get through a hundred 
and one "pranks. 

One day something happened.and he 
was late for dinner, and when he arrived 
he found that the five other cats which 
shared his home were all round the 
saucer,. so that .lie could not get near. 
Blit Marmaduko was not to be beaten. 
He went round and nipped the tail of 
each cat, and when, they had run away 
he lapped up the milk quite undisturbed. 

A GLOWING WINDOW 

There arc many lovely things to sec 
at Ansley, a fascinating Warwickshire 
village, but one of the most charming is 
a window in the church. 

It is in the tower, and is filled with 
glowing colour. We see Our Lord in a 
rich red robe, the Madonna standing by a 
beautiful angel with the glistening star 
of Bethlehem in her Ia.p, its light shining 
on a nativity scene ringed in a rainbow. 
All this is beautiful; but the artist lias 
added a wonderfully understanding 
touch, for he shows two children as the 
modern Magi, a little girl offering a bunch 
of snowdrops and a boy his dearest 
possessions, a toy motor-car and a rabbit. 

The window is one of many lovely 
ones described in Arthur Mee’s book on 
Warwickshire, a survey of Shakespeare’s 
Country and all the treasures it contains, 
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Gold is lot All That Matters 
in the Klondyke Country 

In the first year , of the century the British Columbia, its neighbour, where 
gold rush to Klondyke put the the Government have just ivon a General 
Yukon on the map. Election and stand firm for stability, has 

Now that the gold rush has subsided 366,000 square miles, and is rich in 
and the Yukon's population has fallen timber, minerals, fish, agricultural pro- 
from 30,000 to 4000, the neighbouring duce, and shipping. It also has Van- 
Canadian state of British Columbia couver, the progress of which is one of 
thinks the Yukon should be put into its the glories of. Western Canada, 
proper place as part of British Columbia. British Columbia thinks the resources 
It has an area of 207,000 square miles, of the Yukon .and their development 
and has timber and fish to spare, but should not be left to a tiny council of a 
there is only one inhabitant to every comptroller and three elected members, 
50 square miles, and not much therefore governing about 4000 people, but that 
can be done to develop it. The chief it should be merged with its progressive 
town, Dawson, has at the present time neighbour, which is better capable of 
fewer than 1000 people. getting things done. 


HALF A BATTLESHIP FOR THE LAND 

The .Government has announced a 
not very ambitious agricultural pro¬ 
gramme to improve the yield of land. 

Our lands badly need fertilisers, and 
fanners are to be sold lime and basic 
slag at greatly reduced prices. 

The wheat subsidy is to be made more 
liberal, and growers of oats and barley 
are to be subsidised against loss. Land 
drainage is to be extended. Grass¬ 
drying is to be encouraged as more 
economical than bay-making. Cattle 
. diseases are to be eradicated. 

All this is to cost no more than 
£3,490,000, or half the cost of a battleship. 

A Merry-Go-Rou 


STILL MORE MILK 

The milk bars arc increasingly success¬ 
ful. In the nine days of the Coronation 
rejoicings the Milk Marketing Board 
sold 85,000 glasses of milk at the Iiydc 
Park bar. | 

In April there was a record increase 
in milk sold for drinking, and in the 
first few months of this year con¬ 
sumers of milk in England and Wales 
drank 9,195,000 gallons more than in 
the corresponding period of 1936. 

England and Wales are now producing 
well over 1000 million gallons of milk 
a year, of which about two-thirds is 
consumed as liquid. 

nd in Hyde Park 



A SURPRISt IN A RIVER 


SHEEP WILL FLY 


A South African farmer who lives by 
a river saw a strange object floating in 
mid-stream the other day. 

Wading in, lie found to his surprise 
that it was a large rug; and a small 
cushion, a blanket, and objects used 
for harnessing oxen followed. 

Realising that an ox wagon must have 
met witli disaster upstream, the farmer 
went to find it, and met an old trans¬ 
port rider who was lamenting the loss 
of his bedding. He had tried to cross 
the river when it was too high, and the 
water had washed his bedding off his 
wagon. He was delighted to get it 
back, for he had been. searching the 
river bank for hours. 

A SCHOOL'S GOOD TURN 

Scholars of Greenfield Street Council 
School, Hyde,) many of whom come 
from the poorer parts of the town, 
have decided to adopt one of the Spanish 
refugee children who are being housed 
in the country. They have decided to 
contribute a halfpenny each a week, 
and are collecting and making toys and 
knitting useful things. 


Seven aeroplanes are to be placed at 
the disposal of- sheep farmers in the 
north-west of New South Wales for 
the purpose of transporting sheep from 
drought areas to good grazing land. 
Each aeroplane will carry ten sheep on 
each trip. 

HATS OFF 

We hear much nowadays of the old 
school tie, but, according to the Duke of 
Kent, the new schools arc as anxious as 
their seniors to create ties of another 
sort—-attachment to rules where the 
school is too young for.a tradition. 

On the board, of one of these new 
schools, the Duke says, there recently 
appeared a notice to the effect that, in 
accordance with ancient tradition, the 
boys would from the morrow take off 
their hats on meeting the headmaster I 

Tradition is old indeed behind this 
removal of hats. Dr Busby, the famous 
headmaster of Westminster, kept his 
hat on in the presence of Charles the 
Second, confidentially informing the 
king that he dared not remove it lest 
the boys should think there was a greater 
man than he 1 
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NEW ROADS TO WEALTH 
IN COTTONLAND ? 

There is a chance that Lancashire’s 
cotton industry will benefit by a new 
method of road-making likely to grow 
in favour in the next few years. 

As far back as 1926 road engineers in 
South Carolina experimented with con¬ 
crete and asphalt in which cotton fabric 
was included. In much the same way as 
the Egyptians mixed straw with the 
clay used for their bricks, so these Ameri¬ 
can engineers mixed cotton with their 
road material, the results proving 
entirely satisfactory. After years of 
wear and tear the cotton road in the 
United States is declared to be as good 
as new; and now the borough engineer 
of Burnley in Lancashire reports favour¬ 
ably on a few small sections of roads in 
which cotton has played a part. 

Should the new method be widely 
adopted there will, be more cotton-spin¬ 
ning than ever in.Lancashire. 

SON OF A SLAVE 

Mr Roland, the son of an American 
Negro woman who was bom a slave, lias 
been giving a song recital in the Wigmore 
Hall in London’s West End. 

He started life by guiding tlie bullocks 
of a plough on his mother’s farm in 
Georgia. But he had a fine tenor voice, 
and was determined to have a musical 
training. 

While studying music he paid his way 
by working in turns as an iron foundry 
hand, a waiter, and an office boy. 

THE PATRIOTIC GARDEN 

Amateur gardeners in the suburbs of 
London are lamenting (or boasting ?) 
that they will be the last to cease con¬ 
tributing to Coronation festivities. 

For the great occasion itself one of the 
most charming of the decorative features 
was the display of red, white, and blue 
plants; but the time for summer- 
bedding having come, the gardeners 
find that so great was the earlier demand 
for these plants that there is now a 
famine with increased prices. 1. 

A BUOY BOUND FOR FRANCE 

A strange effect of the North Atlantic 
currents has been manifested by a buoy 
picked up in the Bay of Biscay. 

This buoy, with several others, was 
dropped overboard from an ice-breakcr 
in the Arctic five years ago while a 
voyage was being made from Archangel to 
Bering Straits by the North-East route. 

The buoy drifted from the Laptev Sea 
to the Polar basin north of Franz Josef 
Land. Then it must liave been -picked 
up by the East Greenland current, to be 
taken to the southernmost point of 
Greenland, where, again changing cur¬ 
rents, it was caught up by another 
carrying it across the Atlantic to 
France. It may have had yet other 
changes among the currents which come 
south from Labrador or north from the 
Gulf of Mexico before it was at last 
deposited after a voyage of 8000 miles 
on the French coast. 

Two other buoys from the ice-breaker 
did not get half as far, for they were 
picked up on the coast of Iceland. 

" 40 IN A FAMILY 

The writer was talking with a mis¬ 
sionary from the West Indies, and lie 
explained how some of the natives try 
to make their faith a living thing. 

“ Two of the noblest souls I ever met 
in the West Indies,” he said, “ were a 
Negro and his wife who brought up a 
family of 40 children. As they had no 
children of their own they adopted some. 
The man worked hard to bring in money 
enough, and the woman looked after the 
home, teaching the little ones what she 
knew. As they 'grew; up and left what 
seemed to them to'be their home, others 
were found to take their place, and so in 
the years I knew the old folk about 
forty : children passed through their 
hands, all of them taking their stand for 
what is right and good." 
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The Eye Remembers 

Cight . teaches man so much 
that in what we call the 
ages of ignorance (nearly the 
Whole of the history of men) no 
one went without true education. 
It was by sight that men received 
their first knowledge of things. 

A North American Indian, for 
example, as he was discovered 
by white men, was educated by 
sight most profoundly in many 
of the things that mattered most 
to him; Even in Europe today 
a simple peasant, although 
illiterate, could put to shame in 
real knowledge man}' of those 
whose information has been de¬ 
rived solely from books.. 

This , is not to decry., book 
learning,.but it is to.say-that.to 
•read in'books and to write on 
paper is not enough. Let us 
never forget the magic thing 
called sight, the most precious of 
all our human faculties. 

Every child should be schooled 
as much as possible in the open 
air, that he may find books in the 
running brooks, sermons in stones, 
and good in everything. That 
is the only path to the precious 
knowledge of life itself, for lack 
of which men too often perish in 
the glare, glitter, and tumult of 
the towns, from which Nature is 
banished. ' 

... -People should be ashamed to 
pass thrbugh-life without know- 
zing an elm from a lime, an ash 
from -a rowan, a blackbird from 
•a starling, a crop .of barley, from 
a crop of oats. Millions lack 
this knowledge, real knowledge 
■ not to be got from books but 
indispensable to a proper life. 

As for eyes in the town, the 
Jfinema has made it possible to 
:teach history and geography and 
science with sight as the best 
instrument. Yet the British Film 
Institute reports that Britain is 
'far behind many other lands in 
using films as instructors. Thou¬ 
sands, of projectors are in use in 
other lands for hundreds here. 

It is true that the kinenia is 
the best idea that has ever 
been frittered away, that the film 
producers have much to learn and 
their industry is in its intellectual 
;Stone Age; but the pity is that 
,-because our schools are so back¬ 
ward with the films the industry 
is not encouraged to make good 
films for schools. 

Never to be forgotten are the 
things we see in childhood. The 
eye remembers. There are so 
many wonderful things to see 
that it is deplorable that the 
greatest instrument of education 
by sight should be .so wasted. 
The Coronation Film has. proved 
how glad our people are to see 
a film worth while. 



THE EDITORS WINDOW! 


The Editor’s Table 

.* t • -. .. - . - ■ 

John Carpenter,.House, London - . 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



A Kingly Thing To Do 
f£iNG Farouk of Egypt attends to 
much of his correspondence. 

• Coming upon a letter from a woman 
in London who asked for facilities to 

• visit the graves.of her grandfather and 
father who died in Egypt while on 
Government. service, lie decided- to 
.pay her. expenses, out of -liis..pocket. 
He will thus make possible a pilgrimage 
of which she has long dreamed. 

Why Should it Be a Beggar ? 

Lord San key. Chairman of the 
Commission on the Voluntary 
Hospitals,, urges that grants to hos¬ 
pitals should be made in the same 
way as to our universities. 

University grants are administered 
by the-'University Grants' Committee, 
and a Hospital Grants - Committee 
should be set up to help the hospitals. 
Badly they need help. Always beg¬ 
ging from the public, by methods so 
costly, they cannot do their 'great 
work properly. 

The hospital is every man’s best 
friend. Why should it be a beggar ? 

© 

A Day’s Stamps 

Qur brighter post offices are doing 
a roaring trade, and a yery 
varied one. 

In stamps alone the daily takings 
are remarkable. In April they were 
£152,177 a day as against £141,388 
last year.- . ' . .. ’ ..... ..... 

■; We could have no. better • proof of 

• the busy, condition of the nation, and 
ifi fully. confirms;the increasing sales 
at the retail shops. 

© 

The Government and Our Ships 
'J’iie recent changes in the'Govermnent 
raise the question whether it would 
not be wise to revive the Ministry of 
Shipping which played so great a part 
in the Great War. ' 

. It was shut down when peace came, , 
but the Mercantile Marine Association 
pleads for a permanent ministry to 
take charge of all shipping matters. 

Several nations have such a ministry, 
but no other nation possesses so great 
a shipping as we do, or is so vitally 
interested in the welfare of its mer¬ 
cantile marine. Not only in war but 
in peace the health and comfort of the 
nation depends on the safe carriage 
of our imports and exports. These 
were valued last year at the total of 
£4,500,000 for every working day. 

In every sea the British mercantile 
ensign flies over vessels bearing the 
foods and raw materials of the British 
people. This matters everything in 
peace, while in war the safety of our 
ships is the first essential of defence. 

© 

There He Left a Friend 

Where’er he met a stranger there he 
left a friend. 

James Russell Lowell on Agassiz 


A Few Words in Parliament 

The kindly spirit and good humour 
; which make life worth while at 
its worst came up in Parliament the 
other day. . 

' .One of the . Labour members '(Mr 
Price) told the House there was a 
quotation. from Virgil to the effect 
that . if you - expel Nature with : a 
pitchfork, she will always return. 
Thereupon the Minister of Pensions, 
Mr Ramsbotham, exclaimed: "It is 
Horace ”; and Mr Price went on 
to say that he thought the words were ; 
Naluram expellas furca tamen usque 
recur ret, adding that he could not 
resist the temptation of showing that 
at any rate he knew the quotation. 

; It.'is rare, for-Latin to..be heard in 
the House-, from . a .‘Labour member;- 
and-it is a pleasure'to see. the reports 
brightened with this happy interlude. 
- ' © 

Tip-Cat 

jyjEMBERS of Parliament are to 
have higher salaries. Don’t 
believe in short commons. 

S 

An East End family have earned their 
living with a coster’s barrow for 
three generations. Plenty of push. 

0 

Petrol may be dearer. But we shan’t 
lose our spirit. 



Peter Puck 
Wants To 
Know 



If Wimbledon winners 
net their victims 


A. laundry is usually a paying business. 
Unless its capital shrinks. 

0 

A. Scotsman feels parting with money. 
It’s touching. .. . . 

0 , . ■ . ■ 

A. modern poet says he doesn’t make 
his'. verse pay' because nobody 
understands it. Hard lines. ' 

0 

People talk less of money than ' > 

they- used to. Have dis- 
covered that silence is golden. V-.Ty 
© . £?> 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 
•ywo hospitals have lately received 
mysterious gifts of bundles of 
pound notes. . ' , ' 

’Y’here are 469,000 more insured 
workers at work than this time 
last year. 

^|ore than a millibn of our people are 
now buying their own houses. 

JUST AN IDEA 
We read the other day' this very 
wise thing — that, the man who . has 
failed to do the work that lies nearest 
liis hand is not likely to succeed at 
anything else. 


This Kind World 

By The Pilgrim 

“W/e were standing by a little man 
• ■ who had wheeled a bathchair into 
the recreation ground. Between overs 
we had a chat with him, and, glancing 
at the pale boy in the bathchair, we 
said, " Your son likes watching a 
cricket match ? ” 

"Yes, David likes watching cricket,’.' 
said the little man, " only he isn’t my 
son. I’ve just brought him out for 
..the,afternoon ; he lives next door,’.!.-. 

1 We said it was good of him-to do it. 
"Oh, no,” he said, smiling. "It’s 
nothing. ; His own bathchair has 
broken down, so his father has. gone 
into the city to buy a new one with 
the money his boss has given him for 
it; and as it was too far to. take 
David with him, ’ and as . the boy., is 
paralysed, I promised I would look 
after him.” 

, “ So this is your bathchair ? ” 

L " Oh, no/ I borrowed it from a lady , 
for whom T do odd ■ j obs. I kn ew • she 
would lend it. Luckily- I happen to 
know the secretary here,-so lie has let 
us both in for nothing. Now, watch 
Armitage bowling.” 

We watched Armitage bowling, but 
all the time, we were thinking how 
many kind people there are in this 
hard old world. 


The Flowers Are Here Again 

Brave flowers—that 1 could gallant it 
like you, 

And be as little vain ! 

You come abroad, and make a harm¬ 
less show, \ ■... ,. 

And to your Teds of earth again. ... ; 
You are not proud: you know-your 
birth: • " 

For your embroidered garments are 
from earth. 

You do obey your months and times, 
but I 

Would have it ever spring : 

My fate would know no winter, never 
die, 

Nor think of such a thing. 

O that 1 could my bed of earth but 
view 

And smile, and look as cheerfully as 
you! Bishop King 

© 

A Prayer For Everyone 

Teach me, Lord, to open the doors 
of my soul so that Thy spirit may 
continually come in. 

Help me to be quiet that I may hear 
Thy still, small voice above the noise 
of this restless world. Forbid that I 
should come to Thee for pardon and 
leave any I have met without my 
forgiveness ; or that I should ask for 
Thy love and withhold mine from my 
neighbour; or pray for Thy peace and 
shirk the duty nearest to me. 

Fill me with Thy spirit that I may 
bring to Thee the offering of a worthy 
life, useful to men and consecrated to 
Thy kingdom. 

© 

Who is Not Better? 

. Who is not made a better man 
By contact with a noble friend ? 

A water-drop on lotus-leaves 
Assumes the splendour of a pearl., 
From the Sanskrit 
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This is tho week in which wo should like to have seen the Coronation—the hundredth anniversary of the accession of Queen Victoria 

THE MOST MIRACULOUS TIME IN HISTORY 



A Hundred Years of Wonder Upon Wonder 


f\ T the thousand years since Athelstan 
* was crowned first King of All 
England at Kingston no century stands 
so supreme above all others in our. 
island story as the Hundred Years 
beginning with Queen Victoria’s reign, 
1837 to 1937. It is the greatest 
century in history. 

Its knowledge and discoveries and 
inventions revolutionised the world, 
not a small part of it, not merely 
these islands, the home of the British 
people, not a continent only, but the 
entire globe from Pole to Pole. 

By the railways, steamships, and 
telegraphs spanning continents or 
oceans this marvellous century cut 
down the size of the earth to a fraction 
of what it had been, and completed the 
.work with the aeroplane and the 
wireless. ' While the earth shrank, 

■ the telescopes enlarged the universe 
of our knowledge a millionfold. 

Science replaced the age of flint 
and steel with which men used to 
strike a light by a light that can be 
turned on as water is turned on at the 
tap. It annihilated space, but it 
lengthened the days of men on earth 
by the wisdom of its physicians and 
biologists. It lessened labour by its 
machines, it watered the earth, it 
lessened famine. All this was the 
work of the century of science, and 
the tale is not half told. 

In this century the Victorian Era, 
which began in 1837 and lasted 64 
years, shines like a jewel.'' In it most 
of the triumphs of science thus 
enumerated were fulfilled or begun. 
But there was other science in which 
its victories, often no less hardly won, 
were fought for and made of universal 
benefit. There was the science of 
industry and that of, economics, the 
science of hygiene find that of agri¬ 
culture, thescienceof political thought, 
and above all of political freedom. 


English Liberalism coloured the 
thought and hopes of the Western 
world, and in England in the 19th 
century was born the true democracy. 
But the greatest of the gifts which the 
Victorian Era rendered to the world 
was its bequest of liberty and the idea 
of liberty. . • 

It began with the broadening of the 
idea of individual liberty. Through 
Thomas Clarkson, William Wilber- 
forcc, and Zachary Macaulay England 
had led the attack on the slave trade 
before the era began. Its first years 
saw the abolition of slavery in every 
British colony. Under the flag of 
England every slave was free. But 
the struggle for the abolition of 
slavery, which'was largely conducted 


from England, did not cease for very 
nearly a generation. ■ 

If the most conspicuous forms of 
slavery were abolished, England had 
slavery of another kind, with which 
she was slower ,to deal. There" was 
the slavery of the prisons. When 
Victoria came to the throne there 
were 45,000 convicts in Australia, to 
which they had been transported. 
There were prison hulks in the Medway 
and Portsmouth Harbour, and if the 
general run of prisons had been 
improved from the shameful days 
when John Howard and Elizabeth 
Fry strove to clean the sinks of 
iniquity among them, things were 
suffered in many prisons which made 
righteous men ashamed. They learnt 


better day for prisoners and prisons. 
And there were prisoners of another 
kind whom the Victorian Era helped to 
release when it at last perceived how • 
hard was their lot. They were the 
children, the slaves of the new in¬ 
dustrial prosperity. When steam took 
the place of water power labour 
Hocked from the village to the town, 
where machinery was most active. 
It was soon found that machinery 
mould be worked by young and un¬ 
skilled hands, and thus arose the 
demand for the labour of women and 
children. Child labour was fostered 
by poverty and the greed of parents 
as well as of employers. 

Not without reason did William 
Blake write of the dark Satanic mills 


100 years: The 
Great Western ol 
1837 and the 
Queen Mary of 
Today 


at last that it is better to reform a 
prisoner than to punish him ; and that 
it is best to believe of him that it is 
never too late to mend. 

Out of their belief has sprung a 
treatment of prisoners which is a model 
to the world. From it has branched the 
Borstal system for young prisoners; 
the children’s courts ; and the system 
of probation officers to set the prisoner 
on the right road again. Much 
remains to do, but the Victorian Era 
first took the upward path toward a 


where such things could be. Not only 
were the children the slaves of the 
factories, they were immured in tlie 
mines. Orphan boys were chained 
there by, a system, of. apprenticeship 
and treated. worse .than pit ponies. 
They, began at six, to .drag cars of 
coal through low tunnels by crawling 
on hands and feet. 

The Victorian Era was the first to 
establish laws to protect the workers, 
and to pass factory Acts which have 
been’a model to the world. England 
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Wonderful Discoveries 


his electro-magneto the dynamo was 
built, and became the rival of steam in 
the manipulation of power. Hardly 
a process exists in electric engineering 
today which does not owe its origin 
to Faraday’s work. Electric lighting 


began to release the slave children 
from work a century ago. 

Seven years after the reign began 
the limiting age was fixed at eight 
years, and crept gradually upward 
to eleven years; while by other 
gradations their hours of work were a nd transmission of-electric power are 
cut down to ten hours by the time of Faraday’s benefaction, but it was the 
the Great Exhibition. But if the Victorian Era which by their aid lit 
progress was slow it was unceasing, Cities and drove trains. ‘ 
and we'may remember that the‘child : George Stephenson, following in the 
slaves' of; the^ ■American cotton fields ' footsteps of James Watt and Richard 
j' have had to \vait the, coining of Frank- . Trevithick,; liad built his locomotive 
hn Roosevelt for a Liberator. the Rocket and run it at 30 miles an 

i.' , Free Educfitinn Fnr hour .before 1830, but it was the year 

, ree .Education 1 or after the Victorian Era began that the 

Every Child London and Birmingham railway,was 

At the same time the education of In tlle ycars that followed the 

the children crcnit univard Thp Biitisli mcicantilemmd had so covered 
• child chimney-sweeps were abolished with rails;:and-so.‘extended 

in. 1840, the mine slaves two years : t le - s P! dcr ' s web ..of,railway.transport, 
after that, and by the. next .year that its' filament^ spread; to Europe 
; Parliamenthad recognised that, tlie v£llld America, that half the 19th cen- 
' State must undertake their education.. *“* 7 * .l? stead . ?/. being ' called the 
; It was time.' Just before 1837 only Victorian Era, might'be named.the 
half the child population of Liverpool R a i!' va y Age. ^ 
went to school, and about half of those : Steam, had already begun its con- 
' who had been .'to the schools could quest of the sea", but on May 28; 1837, 
neither read nor write. But when the die first screvv-propelled steamboat, 
Victorian Era started to reform this' invented by Sir Francis Pettit-Swiith, 

■ state of affairs it did riot pause till in drew a sailing vessel down the'Thames. 

' 1870Gan.fiducation Act went’far to • The screw was of slow development. 


and the biggest ship of the era, the- 
Great Eastern, launched more than 
twenty years later, 1 was: a paddle 
steadier. Her bulk, though so niuch' 
less than that of the Queen Mary of 


realise that child education should be 
' compulsory and free. 

So with the reform of the Poor Law, 
which removed another form of. 

slavery, that of insufficient food, and .............. .. ... ... 

which in a hundred years’ has left . our own, day, was thought to.be too 
Great-Britain a country where none' lLI S c f°r successful ..Transatlantic pas- 
can starve ' ’ sages, and her principal achievement 

:. s„„,e i m p r „vc,„c„ f „ f - 

decade of the 19th century,’ was. the hn -? s ’ wluclv had kept pace with the 
organiser of the Poor Law Board, and 


was at tlie same’time tlic founder of 
modern sanitation.' He believed that 
cleanliness was next to godliness; and 
perceived also that children, as well as 
men arid women, could never grow 


railways. The first to be laid was 
between Dover and Grisnez. 

Wireless Binds the World 
With Invisible Links J 

an odd coincidence the first 
lorig-distaricc wireless signals were 


up to be good citizens, if they grew up ’ ’ 

n rill in fii.nv Omnc t„ riitdiJ exchanged by Marconi between Dover 


at all, in 1 filthy, slums. In education, 
sanitation, housing,’ and the better- 
merit of the conditions of living of.the 
poor England read lessons to the 
world throughout the Victorian" Era. 
Not the least of these lessons was the 
Temperance Movement, which reduced 
the drinking that was the disgrace of 
the nation, and of which all classes 
were guilty. 

Science as the Foundation 
Of British Wealth 

"Fiiese achievements may take a higher 

: place, arid receive a sinccrer com¬ 
mendation in the world’s history, 
than the British supremacy in trade, 
commerce, industry, and invention 
throughout the period. Scientific dis¬ 
covery, was the foundation of British 


and Wimereux in the last year of the 
19th century. Two years after that 
the distance bridged by wireless had 
risen to 1800 miles, and messages were 
exchanged between St‘John’s, New¬ 
foundland, and the Marconi station 
at Fotdhu in Cornwall; What the 20th 
century has done with wireless we all 
know.' The submarine cables for tele-/ 
graphy are laid beneath every, ocean 
and stretch to every continent. .-Wire¬ 
less binds with invisible links the 
farthest corners of the world. 

The aeroplane, second only to wire¬ 
less transmission and its most recent 
development of television as the most 
astonishing invention of our time, just 
misses the reign of Queen Victoria 


and belongs to' . the goth century;; 
.. .... , . . . , , But the preliminaries to the conquest j 

wealth ; but, m spite of the reproach D f the air belong to the 'argonauts'-of 
that British manufacturers were slow -the Victorian Era,-in the same way 1 
to value science, the fact remains that that wireless-itself owed its possi-l 
they exploited . the opportunities, it bilities to the researches of Victorian 
offered With a remarkable readiness scientists like Clerk-Maxwell; and we; 
and resource. • . now know that David Hughes actually 

Michael Faraday’s scientific mind accomplished it: twenty' j'ears before 1 
had opened a new wor}d in electricity anyone else admitted it. Even tele- 


and magnetism. Ilis,discoveries had 
been established before the. aicw age 
began, but it was the Victorian Era 
which developed their usefulness. On 


vision, which owes more to Mr J. L. 
Baird as a pioneer than to anyone else 
in our day, had an ancestry in the 
Victorian Era, in the attempts to 


I Dickens. 2 Tom Hood. 3 Rossetti. 4 tsambard Kingdom 
Brunei. 5 W. S. Gilbert. 6 Samuel Plimsoll. 7 Sir Rowland 
Hill. 8 Sir Samuel Baker. 9 Sir William Crookes. 10 Peel. 

II Carlyle.- 1 12 Alfred . Russel Wallace. 13 Burne-Jones. 14 
Faraday: 15 William Booth. 16 Sir Charles Wheatstone. 17 


Bright. 18 Cobden. 19-20 
22 Charlotte Bronte. 23 
' Simpson. 25 Sir John Hersc 
Edward Hughes. 28 Rich 
Kingsley. 31 Sullivan. 32 
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The Men and the Events of 


a Marvellous Century 


Clerk-Maxwell. 35 Sir John Franklin. 36 Macaulay. 37 Lister. 
38 Huxley. 39 Elizabeth Fry. 40 Matthew Arnold. 41 Cecil 
Rhodes. 42 George Stephenson, 43 William Morris. 44 
Florence Nightingale. 45 Darwin; 46 Tennyson. 47 David 
Livingstone. 48 Gladstone. 49 Shaftesbury. 50 John Raskin. 


transmit photographs by the employ¬ 
ment of light-sensitive electric cells. 

Few inventions indeed and few 
scientific discoveries cannot be traced 
hack to the patient efforts of Victorian 
science, lit up as they so often were 
by the flash of genius. The idea of 
natural selection was raised to the 
height of a universal theory by Charles 
'Darwin. The mathematical insighf 
and inventive ingenuity of Lord 
Kelvin which were early, employed in 
niakingdiearci the signals of the Trans¬ 
atlantic cable were ; adapted after¬ 
wards to a hundred problems. Before 
their time were the inventors who 
followed in the wake of Richard 
Arkwright, ' whose inventions, for 
cotton-spinning built up the wealth of 
Lancashire. If iron and. coal were 
the minerals on, which prosperity was 
founded, the textiles ran them close, 
and weaving and wool-combing had 
their heroes, who made millions for 
themselves and others, and sent their 
goods to clothe the world. 

h Explorers of Our Own 
•' ’ and Other Worlds 

giDE.by side with them were the men 
- ., who found new worlds for them 
to conquer, the explorers: Mungo 
Park, Burton'and Speke; Livingstone 
and Stanley, who, brought Darkest 
Africa into the light; Layard, who 
sought Western Asia and. brought' 
ancient Assyria back" to life again'; 
or the men like Franklin, McClintock, 
Ross, Nares,' and Scott, who dared' 
tlie perils of the North and South 
Poles.- To these explorers' of the globe 
must be added those.who plumbed 
the unknown depths of the skies to' 
find other worlds. The planet Neptune 
was found by Adams, the rare gas 
helium was discovered’in the sun by 
Lockyer, and the foundations of the 
stars Were shown-to be the same as, 
that of the Earth by the .work of 
Huggins and the astronomers who 
followed him. 

We cannot lihve these pioneers 
without mentioning their contem¬ 
poraries the chemists, the seekers and 
finders of . new elements—Rayleigh, 
who discovered new gases in the atmo¬ 
sphere ; Ramsay, who found Lockyer’s 
helium on the Earth; Perkin, who 
made a new industry by his . work 
with the coal-tar dyes. 

The science of geology arrived, at 
its highest point in the Victorian Era, 
and that of botany marched with it, 
bringing all the world’s rare plants to 
Kew. It is in accord with the humani¬ 
tarian spirit of the age that its highest 
triumphs were in the domain of heal¬ 
ing. Sir James Simpson found chloro¬ 
form; . and, fighting, the battle for it 
against bigotry and doubt, established 
it : as one of the' greatest mercies of 
medicine, and banished the nightmare 
of pain from the work of the surgeon. 
To this discovery Lord Lister added 
the crowning mercy of removing the 
dreadful danger attending the sur¬ 
geon’s efforts by his antiseptic, after¬ 
wards aseptic, system of surgery. 
Lister had also to fight the sternest 
battle in convincing the world that 
cleanliness in surgery is its supreme 
godliness. The germ infection theory 
of disease was the joint bequest of 
Lister and Pasteur to their age. 


While those and others laboured to 
make the world healthier, and wrestled 
with life and death, there was a band 
of men who strove to build up another 
kind of world in the old. These were 
the builders of bridges, the construc¬ 
tors of railways and of embankments, 
the makers of dams. ; Thousands of 
rivers were bridged in the hundred 
years,' though, it is something of a 
surprise -to learn that the first iron 
bridge to be thrown across a-river 
was that at 'Coalbrookdale, on the 
Severn, late in the 18th century. 

Mighty Monuments of Our 
Indomitable Engineers 

The Forth, Bridge, the Nile Dam at 
Assouan, the Thames Embankment,' 
the Saltash Bridge between' Devon 
and Cornwall are some of the monu¬ 
ments of our .indomitable’ engineers.' 
Their achievements have be.ert followed- 
by more resounding'ones in the closing 
years of the'miraculous century we 
have .chosen. - There are a number of 
new British-built hydro-electric dams 
in India and 'Australia,' there is' the 
mighty Sydney Bridge, the’ Quebec 
Bridge ; but these are but the natural 
successors to the structures-raised by 
the Victorian engineers. - When they 
lived they, bridged the world on land 
while'Britain’s seamen and explorers 
charted arid policed the seas. - 
The tale of the century’s advance is 
not yet complete. Just before it began- 
Fox Talbot made his first photograph ; 
long before it ended Friese-Grecn ■ 
made the first moving picture at Hyde 
Park Corner^ and a whole- realm of-' 
discovery, and invention lies between. 
From the first photograph descended 
the kinemar in one direction. The 
printing of photographs in the news¬ 
papers was another outcome, and the 
improvement of printing machinery 
produced newspapers, by the million 
instead of by the thousand. 

If the Education Act of 1870 gave 
-the rising generation the power to 
read, the demand for newspapers 
which followed was supplied by the 
printing machine and the 1 men like 
Lord Northcliffe who saw its power. ;. 

The Age of the Horse and 
the Age of the Car 

gum canals, rock-boring to pierce 
mountains, the Greathead Shield 
to drive tunnels for underground.’rail¬ 
ways, the Manchester Ship Canal, the 
immense" growth of the chemical: 
industry (which became so vast that 
there is hardly any other industry not 
supplied by it), coal,gas for lighting; 
the - world-wide employment of, india- 
rubber , and, more lately, of petrol arid; 
light arid heavy oils for fuel, are all, 
marks of Victorian enterprise. y 

If 1837'was the, Age of the .Horse; 
the ly oars in* between have made the * 
present the Age of the Motor.-car; 
shortly to become the Age of the Aero- 1 
plane. Yet both these are the product of 
the last third of a century. . The Editor 
of the C N stood by the side of Wilbur. 
Wright’s plane ; on a day little distant' 
from that he might have seen the first 
procession of riaotor-cars lined up in 
Northumberland Avenue for the run to 
Brighton.' 1 Only a few reached the end 
of the journey without breaking'down; 

Continued on pase 10 


}ti Brownings. 21 J. R. Green, 
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26 Herbert Spencer. 27 David 
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_ Continued from page 9 . - 

Steel displaced iron, thanks to the 
furnaccs'"of Bessemer, and steel has 
gone on from strength to strength 
with the addition to it of elements like 
chromium or tungsten for hardening or 
toughening it. The discovery of new 
elements, in which Sir William Crookes 
took so honourable a share, is one of 
the era’s achievements; and hardly 
any one of these new elements goes 
begging for a share in industry. 

Radium was the most startling of them 
all, though that was the discovery of 
Madame Curie, Polish by birth and 
French by adoption. 

Other metals have almost con- • 
verted the last;tjiifd of. the period 
from an age of iron and steel into 
one of alloys. Aluminium is only 50 
years old, but who shall put a limit 
on the part it is to play in the con¬ 
structional work of the world ? 

' These were material ,things accom¬ 
plished by .the leaders of men and their 
disciples and followers. But in the 
realm of thought and art and letters 
and politics what was done was no less 
outstanding. To take the last first, 

Great Britain may claim that her 
political record in the century rose to 
the level of high statesmanship. She 
began it with the poverty 'and distress 
of the Hungry Forties which followed 
the ravages of her wars with France. 

But first Sir Robert Peel, with his 
Repeal of the Corn Laws, brought 
back confidence, and more slowly 
contentment. He was followed by. 

Palmerston, and, when the Great 
Exhibition opened in Hyde Park 
under the Crystal Palace of Sir 
Joseph Paxton, the country was em¬ 
barked on. the flowing tide of pros¬ 
perity. To Palmerston succeeded 


Within a Week of London 


Mr Gladstone, beyond all doubt the 
greatest statesman of the Victorian 
Era, the first British statesman to 
fulfil Abraham Lincoln’s prescription 
of government of the people by the 
people for the people ; and side by 
side with him was Benjamin Disraeli, 
his great rival, but, like him, a man 
whose vision was lifted to far horizons. 

Great Britain had her many troubles, 
but from each of them she emerged 
stronger than before. The blunder of 
the Crimean War gave the opportunity 
to Florence Nightingale to reform the 
medical and nursing service of the 
Army. The disaster of the Mutiny was 


The Power Lines of the Electric Age 


followed by the addition of India to the 
Empire, and has been followed in its 
turn by the creation of a new India 
with a constitution of its own. The 
deplorable South African War had as 
its sequel the creation of a United 
South' Africa ; by the same token, 
Australia, New Zealand, and Canada 
have become sister nations of the 
British Commonwealth.' 

The Victorian Era in literature 
sparkles with jewels. Walter Scott had 
passed on. Wordsworth had done his 
finest work, but he lived long enough 
into Victoria’s reign to be tardily made 
Poet Laureate and to hail Tennyson 
as the “ first of our living poets.” 
Tennyson’s long and glorious career 
still speaks for itself, and, though some¬ 
times out of fashion, he remains more 
truly than any other the poet of the 
thought, the patriotism, and the 
melody of Victoria’s day. 

And what a company of singers 
surrounds him—Robert Browning the 
poet of thought, Swinburne the match¬ 
less master of rhythm,Matthew Arnold, 
William Ernest Henley, Christina 
Rossetti. Nor shall we forget Tom 
Hood, who only just struggled into 
the Victorian day, or William Watson, 
who just reached its last hours. 

Yet it is the prose writers who most 
command our unalloyed homage. So 
immortal is Charles Dickens we can 
scarce believe that , his Oliver Twist 
ushered in the beginning of the reign, 
and that his Pickwick Papers had 
already-set him on a pinnacle of popu¬ 
larity from which he never descended 
while lie lived. .Bulwer Lytton was 
eclipsed by him, and Thackeray, 
though Vanity Fair and the Newcomcs 
are part of our national heritage, and 
Beck}' Sharp and Colonel Newcome 
are as immortal as Mr Micawbcr or 
Sam Weller. 

These shining lights dim the splen¬ 
dour and vigour of Thomas Carlyle, 
the philosophy of Herbert Spencer, 
the genius of the Brontes and George 
Eliot. But their work remains as 
household words,r. as does that of 
Captain Marryat, Charles Readc, 
Robert Louis Stevenson,Charles Kings¬ 
ley. We pause at their names though 
there are so many others. If the 
century was wealthy in novelists (and 


it really witnessed the full develop¬ 
ment of the English novel) it was no 
less rich in its historians. Mataulay 
saw the first twenty years out, and 
Buckle, the author of the History of 
Civilisation, outlived him by two 
years. But after these came the 
historians, Professor Freeman, Bishop 
Stubbs, Samuel Rawson Gardiner, and 
W. E. H. Leclcy, who were apostles 
of a new way of writing history, and 
J. A. Froudc, a law to himself. 

Their names must stand for the 
multitude of their writings ; but in the 
domain of art and architecture we can 
more easily point to the pictures which 
embellish the years, and the buildings 
that have arisen at their creators’ 
hands. We may see many of the 
pictures at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum or the Tate Gallery. 

Lately an exhibition of the work of 
John Constable has beep on loan at 
the Tate, but he died on the threshold 
of the Victorian Era. Yet in these 
galleries we may see The Yeoman of the 
Guard, which John Millais painted ; 
or (at the National Gallery) Frith’s 
Derby Day, a priceless record of his 
time ; or Fred Walker’s Harbour of 
Refuge, or the Mirror of Venus by Sir 
Edward Birrn'e-Jones. These are but a 
few out of the paintings of a century 
which was most notable in England 
for the work of the pre-Raphaelites, 
among whom were Millais, Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, and "W. Holman 
Hunt. A later generation has given 
us William Orpen, Augustus John, and • 
John Sargent, whose best , work is 
included in the Tate Gallery, 

In sculpture we had Alfred Stevens, 
and need go no farther in search of 
genius, His Wellington Monument in 
St Paul’s Cathedral is a proof of it. 
Beside him stand Alfred Gilbert and 
Hamo l'hornycroft and many more. - 

In architecture the collection is less 
admirable. than that of painting or 
sculpture, but the Albert Memorial 
and the Albert Hall, the Law Courts, 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
the British Museum, and the Houses 
of Parliament testify to the spirit of 
the age. A new architecture lias 
arisen with the present generation in 
the magnificent Liverpool Cathedral 
and many new buildings in London. 
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What Happens in the buy your 
Depths of Space 

The Evolution of Solar Systems 


'T'he . starry heavens appear, in a 
f casual glance, very much the same 
night after night (writes the. CN 
Astronomer), but how different, to the 
: close observer I One- of v the most im¬ 
pressive features of exploring those 
. illimitable, depths; is -the almost< infinite 
. variety met with throughout the . vast 
' multitude of suns and worlds,'’of which 
only a very small fraction comes within 
. reach of naked-eye. vision. 

There solar systems in every. stage 
of existence are spread far and wide, 
where we may study them by means of 
their outpourings of energy in the form 
s of'light and heat, and note examples 
from the earliest stage of solar evolution, 
in which they arc just colossal spheres 
of radiant fire mist, down to stages in 
which they have shrunk and died down 
to such a relatively feeble glimmer that 
it is certain that.at no very distant age 
.they, will acquire a.-crust more of.less 
., similar; to ".that'- which > the Earth- jV 
-known, to have posSe'sscd 1 upward, of 
500 million years ago. Yet throughout 
all this vast variety. of solar . systems 
there is an astonishing harmony, so that 
where similar conditions exist similar 
results are always found. So it comes 
about that suns and solar systems may 
be gathered into classes which, although 
very numerous, blend one into another 
from their gigantic nebulous beginning 
down to their extinction as relatively 
dwarf suns. What becomes of them 
after that is a fascinating problem, but 
there is much evidence from which 
inferences may be drawn. 

A Star Like Our Sun 

Our Sun is rather more than midway 
along this course of solar evolution, and 
we find it attended by a retinue of 
worlds, in their turn, obviously in 
various stages of planetary evolution.. 
Are other , sups ,similarly attended ? If 
they were we could not see these planets 
with the present telescopic powers 
'available unless they were unusually 
;.large.and s'elfrluminous. 

Now, there "is a star in" the great 
constellation of Hercules very similar 
indeed to our Sun. This is Zeta, which 
may be found with the aid of the star- 
map, a little to the south of overhead 
after 10 o’clock and due east of the 
Northern Crown. Zeta can be seen to be 
composed of what appear to be two 
suns. The central 1 sun, which has 
reached about the same stage of stellar 



The position o5 Zeta .among 
the stars 0 ! Hercules 


evolution as our Sun, is only very little 
, larger and about one-tenth more - 
; massive, so were it to replace our Sun ■ 

• in.thc sky we should scarcely notice the 
' difference; but''it is actually' 'about' 

■ 1,835,400" times farther ; away, or some '• 
r 29 light-years distant; •. f - ,'1 

1 While-this central sun is- yellowish': 
' like ours.'it' has revolving’rouhd' it'a •; 
“ planetary sun,” as we might say, .- 
at an average 
distance of 
1135 million 
miles, corrcs- 
p o n d i n g to 
almost mid¬ 
way between 
the orbits of 
Saturn and 
Uranus. This 
.sun-..is reddish 
in .hue • and . 
,mor.e .. ■ a d -., 
vanced. in . 
solar evolu¬ 
tion, . appear¬ 
ing only 61 magnitude as compared 
with magnitude 3 of the central sun. 
Now, a notable circumstance is that, 
although the planetary sun is very much 
smaller and fainter than the central sun, 
the central sun is only about twice as 
massive, and therefore every cubic foot of 
the smaller planetary sun is much heavier 
than a similar quantity of the other. 

Before Earth's Fires Died Down 
This is precisely the same state of 
things as is found to exist 'when the 
Earth is compared with our Sun, an 
average cubic foot of our world being 
about four times ; heavier—that is, 
denser— : than an average cubic foot of 
our Sun. It.is therefore easy to visualise 
our Earth some 2000 million years ago, 
Before: its-fires had died down-to far 
ibeneath, its.surface, as a small.reddish 
sun very, much larger, than it is now, 
iwlth probably the Mo6n thrown in, and 
so presenting our Sun as one of those 
double-suns, with so many of which the 
writer "has made CN readers familiar. 
Therefore,' when we consider this 
planetary sun of Zeta Herculis, we may 
picture it, some two or three thousand 
million years hence, as a magnificent 
world very much larger than our own 
evolving (may we say ?) its own succes¬ 
sion of living forms, each of course 
perfectly adapted to the • particular 
conditions prevailing there. G. F.M. 


The Queen Who Came From 
Hamlet's Castle 


A n audience representing many nations 
has been seeing Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet played in Kronbcrg Castle at 
Elsinore, Denmark, the very setting 
Shakespeare fixed for his play. 

How many of those present, we 
wonder, remembered that from this 
castle came one of our queens in circum¬ 
stances as strange as anything in Shake¬ 
speare’s plays ?. 

During Shakespeare’s lifetime a com-, 

E of English players Went to 
lark to perform before Frederick' 
the Second, and the dramatist is be¬ 
lieved to have derived from them hints 
for his Hamlet, prince of Denmark. 

Frederick’s daughter Anne, betrothed 
to our James the First, married him in 
his absence, with another person repre¬ 
senting him, at Kronberg Castle, the 
traditional home of Hamlet. Then she 
sailed for Scotland to marry the king 
in person. 

Twice she was driven back by furious 
gales, so, abandoning her project, she 
returned home. Soon after James set 
sail for Denmark, and married Anne 
at Kronberg Castle. The return voyage 


to Scotland was very stormy, arid the 
foolish king asserted that the storms 
were the "work of witches for the destruc¬ 
tion of himself and his queen. 

On reaching home he instituted trials 
of an immense number of so-called 
wizards and witches. By means of 
tortures common to the period he wrung 
from them extraordinary bogus con¬ 
fessions, such as that more than two 
hundred of them had set out to sea in 
sieves and raised the storms. 

So the new reign began with an accom¬ 
paniment of wholesale executions of 
poor, feeble innocents who would not 
have harmed a mouse. Moreover, the 
voyage led to his writing his famous 
book of nonsense on witches and demons,' 
which constitutes perhaps the supreme 
example of royal literary folly. 

What the queen from Kronberg 
thought of her stupid husband's cam¬ 
paign of terror we do not know. Her 
son and two of her grandsons were kings, 
and three of her granddaughters reign¬ 
ing queens. From her have descended 
fourteen of our rnonarchs and 'many 
of the princes of Europe. 


Prison News From Mexico 

From a Mexico Correspondent 

Mexican gaols feed prisoners scantily, 
and the quality of food is wretched. 

Small wonder this is so, when the 
food purveyors and other intermediaries 
do -the; buying with - money -assigned by'; 
the authorities, and profit handsomely. 

.: But the.325 prisoners of the-Vallende, 
municipal gaol of the city, of ;Vera Cruz); 
having-tired mightily'of-■ the 'distasteful 
rations served them, appealed to the 
authorities to allow them to buy their 
own provisions with the allotted cash, 
which was about fourpence a day to 
cover three daily meals. 

The authorities agreed to try the 
experiment and accordingly handed the 
prison “trusties.” a daily cheque. 
These trusties, under the vigilance of 
prison guards, cashed the . cheque and 
then went shopping. As they paid 
cash for everything they received the 
customary discounts from the store¬ 
keepers, on goods bought, in- quantity. 
Then .they returned;to;-the gaol loaded 
up with parcels of food. The eatables 
they had bought set the eyes of their 
fellow prisoners, to . sparkling and their 
mouths to watering. 

The next day the three meals served 
had the following menus : 

Breakfast 

' Coffee or porridge. 

Beans fried in lard. 

Chillis, mountain style. 

Bread. 

Midday meal 

Hors d’oeuvres of ham and olives. 

Stew of beef and vegetables. 

Pork and rice fried in olive oil. 

Sonora chick-peas with potatoes. 

Warmed-up beans. 

Tortillas. 

Fruits. 

Evening meal 

A mug of black coffee. 

Beans'and bread. ' .- 

• The prisoners were overjoyed, the 
authorities pleased, and the arrange-' 
ment has received official approval to, 
become a permanent one. Inmates of 
other prisons in Mexico arc said to be 
trying to secure similar measures. , 

OUR OWN SNAKES 

How To Know Them 

, The.hot summer weather has brought 
out the few species of snakes arid 
lizards which live in this country, and 
many, of our readers are asking how they 
can distinguish between the harmful.and 
the harmless. 

We cannot do better than recommend 
a leaflet which Mr .Sidney T. Dark, whom 
the C N once described as “ a man who 
has a warm corner in his heart, even for 
snakes,” has written for the School 
Nature Study Union, an excellent society 
with the motto “ To see and admire, 
not harm or destroy.” 

Mr Dark’s leaflet explains how to 
identify British snake-like reptiles in the 
'open, and contains a moving plea for the 
slowworm, the legless lizard which is so 
often mistaken for an adder and killed. 
There are photographs of this creature 
and of the harmless grass and siriooth 
snakes, and the venomous viper (adder) 
to be found in this country, and a key 
to the markings which will enable us 
to identify them. 

A broad and wavy dark mark all down 
the back distinguishes the adder from 
the others. A yellow collar just behind 
a distinct head marks the grass snake ; 
a distinct head and two rows of dark 
spots down its back identify the smooth 
snake ; and the slowworm has no dis¬ 
tinct head and a dark line, not wavy or 
zig-zag, down its back. 

The leaflet can be obtained for 2id 
post free from Mr E. G. Clarke, 7 Stanley 
Avenue, Wembley. 



i 



Ooohi..:. 
How lovely / 

$11 have this 
every 



IV/TANY a mother will be grateful this 
1 summer for - the instant appeal 
which Ovaltine ’—served' cold—makes 
to her children. Its creamy deliciousness 
is.so tempting when .appetites are fickle. 
And. its rich nourishment is-just what is 
needed to make light summer meals 
complete in health-giving value. 

‘ Ovaltine ’ is, in itself, a complete and 
perfect food prepared from Nature’s 
most health-giving foods. It contains 
the vitamins and other valuable nutritive 
elements necessary to - create abundant 
energy and vitality and to build up body, 
brain and nerves. 

For these reasons ‘ Ovaltine - is an essen¬ 
tial part of every child’s summer dietary. 
But be sure it is ‘ Ovaltine ’—there is 
nothing “ just as good.” And remember 
that even when you are away from home 
you can obtain ‘ Ovaltine ’—served cold 
or hot—at Caf6s, ; Restaurants, Milk 
Bars and Bathing Pools. 



Cold or Hot 

Prices in Gt. Britain and -N. Ireland 
x/x, 1/10 and 3/3 per tin. 

; P. 144a 


Every Boy and Girl 
should join the 
League of Ovaltineys 

nrHOUSANDS have joined and are 
^ - having /great fun with the 
secret highsigns, signals and code. 
Write for official rule-book and de¬ 
tails to the Chief Ovaltiney, Dept. 31, 
184,' Queen’s Gate; London, S.W.7. 
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20 Years of 
Safety First ; 

Great Record of a Fine 
Movement 

It is now 20 years since the Safety 
First movement was started in this 
country, and in the annual report, 
of the association issued for the meeting 
last week the whole period is surveyed. 
It is astounding what the association 
has done. 

Many of its activities have been taken 
over by the National or Local Govern¬ 
ment, 700 local authorities now being 
members, while 2000 leading industrial 
and transport organisations also sub¬ 
scribe to the association and use its 
posters' and pamphlets. 

The work is by no means confined to 
our roads, but safeguards our people 
in their homes, factories, and mines, 
while even the air has its safety section. 

Still Too Many Accidents 

Since the war there has been aii 
enormous increase in machinery, with 
the inevitable increase of danger, yet so 
efficient has been the safety organisa¬ 
tion in works that during the last ten 
vears deaths from accidents have not 
Increased. In recent years, too, ..it is 
stated there has been a definite im¬ 
provement on the roads, accidents not 
having increased in the same pro¬ 
portion as vehicles since' 1930, whereas 
they did increase in the same proportion 
before that'year. Last year there was 
an increase of 20 per cent in the number 
of vehicles licensed, but a decrease of 
18 per cent in the number of pedestrians 
killed. Children have benefited most, the 
number killed .being 25 per cent below 
that of 1930, though of course it is still 
appallingly high. 

Here arc figures showing what the asso¬ 
ciation did for public safely last year : 

Over 500,000 posters were issued, in 
100 designs. 

Over 250,000 safety codes for different 
types of road users were distributed. 

2,500,000 copies of the Safe-Driving 
pamphlet were printed for drivers. 

A public address van gave perform¬ 
ances to audiences exceeding a total of 
250,000. 

Awards for safe driving were given 
to 70,000 drivers. 

The Child Safety Section 

The film Alert Today-—Alive To- 
' morrow was displayed in schools, so 
• that 1,500,000 children have seen it in 
three years., ■ 

Nearly 150,000 posters with 60 new 
designs were sent to industrial establish¬ 
ments, including docks and mines. 

Posters and pamphlets have been sent 
to all flying clubs, and altimeter signs 
supplied to seven aerodromes. ' 

The most valuable piece of work 
accomplished last year, however, was 
the forming of a new Child Safety 
Section to work with the education 
authorities in a crusade which will be 
separately'financed and organised. 

1 ■ Colonel Pickard, the secretary, and! 
all engaged in this great national work 
are to be congratulated on what they 
have done in making Safety First-;., a 
.watchword for us all. 



/"tNE of our correspondents has been 
^ again to Spennithorne in York¬ 
shire, where he came upon the grave of 
little Thomas Beckwith, who was only 
ten when they laid him . to rest in 1844. 
After he had passed on they opened his 
desk and found his copybook, in which 
the last words he ever wrote were: I hope 
to make good progress in my learning. 

Tiny Tom of Spennithorne was only 
one of a host of boys and girls who have 
made good progress in their learning. In 
another Yorkshire church is an in¬ 
scription to a little maid who could 
read any chapter of the Bible when she 
was four. And who does not know of 
John Evelyn’s wonder boy who died at 
five ? At two .he could read English, 
Latin, French, or Gothic letters; and 
before his Tittle life was done could 
conjugate regular and irregular verbs in 
French, knew much Latin, was able to 
recite hundreds of lines of poetry, had 
many of Euclid's'propositions byheart, 
and was a prodigy of understanding. 

There was Cromwell’s little grand¬ 
daughter who heard State secrets but 
never breathed a word of them. There 
was Thomas Babington Macaulay who, 
when, only four, had an amazing vocabu¬ 
lary. Taking coffee in a great lady’s 
house one day, he was severely scalded 
when a cup was upset. Up jumped the 
lady, and putting her arms round him 
she tried to console him, using baby 
language, till , the future historian 
astonished her by saying, 

“ Madam, I thank you, but the 
agony is now abated.” • 

There were the three Bronte sisters 
who made up stories, and wrote poetry 


before they were ten. At nine Chopin 
made a stir by his playing. The boy 
Handel used to steal up to the attic at 
night and sit for hours playing the dumb 
spinet. Yehudi Menuhin of our own 
day was a famous violinist at ten. 
Algernon Charles Svyinburnc, the queer 
little elf of Eton, was studying the 
classics when most boys love games. 
In the British Museum are clever animal 
sketches made by Landseer before ho 
was six. 

One of the most remarkable of all 
Englishmen of last century was George 
Parker Bidder, who could juggle with 
figures as no other man ever could. 
Even as a boy he worked out complicated 
sums in his head, astonishing everyone 
by his speed and accuracy. 

A year or two ago Mohammed Ismail 
Turki El Attar passed on after amazing 
the world by his calculations. A poor 
Egyptian boy who never learnt to read 
or write, 1 he would multiply millions 
by ten figures, doing it all in his head, 
and always giving the right answer. 
Though he had never opened a school 
book, he would extract the cube root of 
a number running to six figures. 

We think of Aticlrd Lenoir of Brussels, 
who at two could multiply five-figure 
numbers in his head; and of Mary 
Dunne of America, of whom we have 
read recently that at two and a half 
she has a vocabulary of 3500 words, 
and is said to have declared : Those 
quintuplets, aren’t they precious ? And 
at fourteen Sarah Bowes-Lyon wrote 
and illustrated an excellent book on 
horsemanship. 

What will the boys and girls do next ? 


A Great Play on the Stage of Life 


W hen the United States fell into 
distress every trade in the country 
languished, and not the least hit were 
the actors of all kinds. They had to 
apply in largo numbers for relief, and 
received it, in common with idle brick¬ 
layers, miners, and shop assistants. 

A great idea occurred to somebody 
in the trade union known as Actors 
Equity. It offered to help the public 
administration of relief by organising 
the idle performers into working bodies 
if the Government would pay subsistence 
salaries, the Equity itself providing 
organisation, dresses, and other equip¬ 
ment and travelling expenses. 

The offer was wisely accepted, and as 
a result, according to Mr-Hiram Mother- 
well, the American dramatic critic, the 
American Government has virtually 
become " the biggest theatrical producer 
in the world’s history,” 

In effect, an American Federal 
Theatre has been created, and it is so 
successful that ten million Americans 
witness its various shows; indeed, a 
large number of Americans who never - 
before saw a real dramatic performance 
in their lives have been made acquainted 
with what the theatre can do. 


The number of actors without a job 
proved to be very large, and they were 
found to be eking out an existence in 
all sorts of petty ways with the aid of 
public relief. Not a few were men and 
women whose names were once famous. 
A fine lady character actor, for example, 
was found doing charing. A splendid 
organist was found ruining his hands on 
hard road work. It was a great rescue, 
and it deserved to succeed. It is said 
that 12,000 performers have been given 
their proper work. Over 200 companies 
have been formed, and their work 
ranges from Shakespeare to a circus, 
from modern plays to variety and dance 
shows. 

Another American dramatic critic 
has pointed out that the popular 
audiences these State shows work for 
are never indifferent, never listen with 
a " frozen face.” The artists contrive 
to touch the hearts of their audiences, 
which shows with what enthusiasm 
they work. 

The various companies perform partly 
to paying audiences in the ordinary 
way and partly to hospitals, sanatoriums, 
prisons, and relief camps. The work is 
of great social importance. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of June 1912 

Photographing In, Natural Colours. Dr 

Smith, an Englishman , living in Paris, 
■lias just made . a "discovery which 
promises to be of very great importance. 
By means of . a paper called -utocolour 
paper he has been able to .obtain'prints 
of photographs in which objects are seen 
in-all their natural colours. Very soon 
we may see in all our picture palaces 
nothing but moving pictures in which 
everything, is shown in its natural 
colours. . .. . T.'. 


Russia Will Let Water Fall Like Rain 


A s all the resources of science fail to 
bring down rain from the clouds, the 
resolute Russian engineers aim to dis¬ 
tribute it from somewhere lower down. 

They speak of it as artificial rain, 
but it is an extension of the idea of the 
1 sprinklers which water English lawns. 
[The Russian sprinklers will water crops. 
•When the scheme is complete 4,000,000 
; acres will receive this gentle dew' from 
' centrifugal pumps. 

i Water will be forced through pipes 
Trom the nearest rivers, lakes, streams, 
or wells to the distributing station by 


powerful motor-driven pumps. If there 
is no water near the fields to be watered 
canals will be constructed to bring it 
close at hand. Then the powerful' 
sprinklers will come into action. 

They will number 100,000, and will 
be operated by 20,000 centrifugal pumps 
with 20,000 engines to drive them. 

Artificial rain will then be always at 
the command of the agriculturists; and, 
provided that the scheme succeeds, 
Russia will offer the world a new kind of 
state-aided agriculture on a SQale that 
has never been before seen. 
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Rich Man and 
Poor Man 

The Will To Live 

A poor rich man and a poor black 
boy come together' in the news, 
though their stories arc oceans apart. • 

They arc linked by the unconquerable 
hope of life, and the talc of the poor 
Australian black boy may bo told first 
because of its pathos. 

Into the Roper River police station 
of the Northern Territory of Australia 
came staggering a native witch doctor 
carrying the boy on his back. The boy 
was well known as Smiler, having been 
given the name when lie worked for a 
policeman at Roper River a few years 
ago. In spite of a name which witnessed 
to his cheery disposition, this poor, lad 
had been smitten with the dreaded 
disease of leprosy. 

Splendid Kancubina 

It had developed while he was away 
in the back blocks with some aboriginal 
tribe, but he was sure that if he could get 
back to Roper River his policeman 
friend would cure him. So Kancubina 
the witch doctor set out with him to 
seek the white man’s medicine. 

For nine months Kancubina carried 
the boy on his back from water-hole to 
water-hole in the dry Australian bad 
lands. Flo joined the Caledon Bay 
blacks for hunting, food, and nursing. 
They nursed the boy and helped the 
witch doctor on with his burden. At long 
last the two came to the haven they 
sought. Smiler is now in a leper hospital. 
Kancubina, his Samaritan task done, has 
gone back to his people. 

The other story is a stranger one. The 
C N wrote in March of Frederick Snitc, 
the man in the iron lung at Peking: He 
sat, and still sits, in a large airtight box ■ 
with only his head outside it. Under the 
box is an electric pump which sucks out 
the air, find then, at the same rate as a 
man breathes, lets it in again. 

The Engine-Driven Lung 

By this means Mr Snitc, who cannot 
breathe by the action of his own muscles, 
is made to do so artificially, and is'kept 
alive. His life has been thus kept for 
him for 14 fnonths, since he'was stricken 
with infantile paralysis in Peking while 
on a world tour. He is now going home 
to Chicago, still encased in his iron lung, 
for without it he could not breathe. 

He and the lung have travelled from 
Peking to Shanghai in a specially 
equipped train ; and a hole was cut in 
the side of the liner taking him to the 
United States to admit the apparatus. 
A doctor, nine nurses, and' engineers 
travel with him, the engineers because 
the iron lung is worked with petrol 
engines ! Whatever wealth, science, and 
ingenuity can do to keep him alive is 
being done ; and through it all Mr Snite 
remains cheery. 

Such, in rich man and poor boy, is the 
will to live. 

Our Oldest Regiment 

It is a happy coincidence that the first 
regimental colour to be trooped since the 
Coronation should be that of the Cold¬ 
stream Guards, for this is our oldest 
regular regiment. 

It descends from Cromwell’s invincible 
army. Called Monk’s regiment during the 
Commonwealth, it was employed in 
Scotland until 1659; then, recalled to 
England, it rested for three weeks at 
Coldstream, and from that Scottish 
village took its famous name. 

When Charles the Second was restored 
to the throne the Coldstream Guards and 
a body of cavalry alone remained under 
arms ; the rest of that marvellous army 
went back to civil life. But the marriage 
of Charles to Catherine of Braganza 
brought us new possessions to be garri¬ 
soned, so the Coldstreams were preserved, 
and formed the nucleus of our first 
standing army. 
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Sundials 

We find them on public buildings, on 
church towers and walls, on inns and 
old houses, and in hundreds of gardens. 

In Saxon times the only clock a 
village had was the scratch-dial on the 
south side of the church. Many are 
still there for 11s to sec, the older ones 
showing only the time when Mass should 
begin, others telling the hours. The 
.pointers (or gnomons) have gone, but 
we may see the holes where they were. 

Time-Teller For Wayfarers 

Yorkshire, rich in Saxon sundials, 
has two of outstanding interest. One 
■at Great Edstane is carved on a stone 
over the south door, and shows the day 
divided into eight hours. Its inscription 
says: Time-teller for wayfarers. The 
other is only a few miles off. It has 
counted the sunny hours of at least 
300,000 days, and has the longest 
message carved in stone that has come 
down , to us from Saxon times. The 
inscription tells us that the church was 
rebuilt by Orm, the son of Gamal, in 
the days of King Edward and Earl 
Tostig. 

But our oldest sundials are new com¬ 
pared with some that have been found 
abroad. At Tivoli in Italy in 1746 
was found an ancient sundial of the 
kind long made by the Arabians, and 
is thought to have belonged to Cicero. 
Another of a similar kind was found at 
Pompeii in 1762, Herodotus tells us 
that the Greeks had the idea of making 
a gnomon from the Babylonians ; and 
we know there was a suridial in Rome 
290 years before Christ. 

The oldest sundial of which wc have 
any certain knowledge was one made 
by a Chaldean astronomer about 300 b c ; 
and the earliest mention of sundials is 
said to be a reference in Isaiah, where 
we read: Behold, I will bring again 
the shadow of the degrees which is 
gone down in the sundial of Ahaz ten 
degrees backward. 

Noon in Many Cities 

Very quaint are some of the sundials 
we may find in England. Some, like 
the one at Charles Waterton’s home, are 
very ■complicated/ telling the time of 
day in a dozen or more capitals. Thomas 
Crow’s sundial in Wateringbury church¬ 
yard in Kent shows noon in many 
cities, the months, the hours, and 
Greenwich time. We know a village 
where a sundial has an upturned stone 
coffin for a .pedestal—a; happy thought 
on a grim base ; ■ and we have seemthe 
charming sundial with its little figures 
at Copped Hall in ’Essex, and the 
•wonderful yew and box sundial at 
■Easton Lodge in the same county. 

Most sundials have inscriptions re¬ 
minding us that life is short, and 
perhaps the commonest of all warnings 
of this sort is simply: Time flies. 
Many sundials say : Traveller, the hour 
is later than you think. • The sundial on 
the south tower of Beverley- Minster 
asks, Now or when ? I11 her garden 

at Ambleside, a wilderness she loved > 
Harriet Martineau (had a sundial which 
can seldom have told the time, for the 
sunshine could rarely reach it. On it 
were the words : Come, light, visit rne. 


Last Month’s Weather 


LONDON 


Sunshine. . 

Rainfall . . 

Dry days. . 
.Wet days. . 
Coldest day . 
Warmest day 
Wettest day. 1 


173 hrs. 
Kins. 
. 17 
. 14 
9th 
29 th 
28 th 


RAINFALL 
Tynemouth . 3 ’34 ins. 
South’pton .2'87ins. 
Chester . . 2'63 ins. 

Birm’ham . 2'48ins. 
Gorleston . 2-12 ins. 
Falmouth . 2 ins. 

Aberdeen . 1'S3 ins. 


Next Door To 
the Pole ... 

The Little House in 
the Arctic 

Russian scientists are making them¬ 
selves very much at home just now at 
the North Pole. 

Aeroplanes have taken them’thcrc, and 
they have set up house on a floe, for 
there is no land at the Pole—only frozen 
ocean. For the purpose of establishing a 
base there it is just as solid, and the little 
Soviet house has no need for founda¬ 
tions, because it takes to pieces. 

Its frame is made of aluminium tubes 
covered with rubber and padded with 
air cushions. Tarpaulins, reindeer hides, 
and a layer of silk eiderdowns make it 
as cosy as can be. ' 

It is the sort of house Peter Pan and 
Wendy would have loved. On the rein¬ 
deer hide walls are twenty pockets for 
pots and kettles and frying-pans, knives 
and forks, and everything an explorer 
wants to cook his dinner on the oil stove. 
The' stove will be enough to keep the 
place warm, for this aluminium hut is 
ten feet long by nine feet wide and seven 
feet high. If the occupants were not 
Russian scientists they might complain 
of overcrowding, but they will be too 
busy for complaint. Their time will be 
fully taken up by observations when no 
blizzard blows, and by writing them 
down when taken. They will be working 
by night all the time after October, for 
the expedition is to stay there all 
through the winter. 

They will have electric light from their 
own generating plant, and we may 
picture its rays shining‘out in the long 
Polar night through the windows of un¬ 
breakable glass, even in the worst of 
winter snows or the , densest Polar 
fogs. If the floe should crack this little 
haven of peace can be moved away with¬ 
out being pulled down, for four men can 
easily carry its weight of 350 pounds. 

SCHOOL BROADCASTS 

For the past year travellers and geo¬ 
graphers have been talking to us about 
North and South America. On Thursday 
Professor Fordo, who planned the whole 
course, will give' a general survey of 
the New World. •' 

■ Friday’s feature programme Will tell 
how news travels from the world to the 
newspapers and back to the world again. 

’ England and Wales—National 

Monday, 2.5 Hygiene.in the Garden: by 
C. H. Middleton. 2.30 Junior’Music—Songs 
and Revision : by Thomas Armstrong. 
Tuesday,/ 1.1,36 History, in the Making.' 
2.5 Butterflies : by C, C. Gaddum. ' z.30 
Shakespeare Reading—A . Midsummer 

Night's Dream.- 3 Concert of Pupils’ Tunes : 
by Thomas Armstrong. 

Wednesday, 2.5 New Ways ol Keeping 
Well: by Wray Hunt. 2.30 Life Conquers 
the Air : by A. D, Peacock. 

Thursday, 11.30 The New World: by 
C. D. Fordo. 2.5 ITow Shall We Spend Otir 
Leisure ? : by G. M. Boumphrey. 2.30 Men 
and Machines : by Phyllis Bentley. 

Friday, 2.5 From Rajputana to Karachi: 
by F. McDermott. 2.30 News Story: by 
Kenneth Adam. 3 Story of next week’s 
play. Cap o’ Rushes: by Camille Prior. 
3.20 Music Interlude by Scott Goddard. 

Scottish Regional 

Monday, 2.5 Britain and the Air : by Oliver 
Cochran. 2.30 Scottish ■ Poetry (2): by 
Charles Graves, 

Tuesday, 2.5 Scotland’s Workshops — The 
-Village Shop : by II. Hamilton. 
Wednesday, 2.30 As National. 

Thursday, 2,5 Weekly News Review: by 
J.-Spencer.Muirhead, 2.20 Music—Naming 
Chords : by Herbert Wiseman. .13 Scottish 
History—A New Partnership : by 1 . D. 
Mackie. 

Friday, 2.5 Speech Training (Revision 3 — 
-.Using the Voice) : by .Anne IT. McAllister. 
. 2.30 Richard Strauss—a Symphonic Poem : 
concert by Herbert Wiseman. 3.10 Animals 
'at Play: by James Ritchie. 
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And loose 
6d.yjb. 



There’s an orchard of the most 
mouth-watering real-fruit flavours in 
Rowntree’s Gums and Pastilles. Cool¬ 
ing lime, for example—and lemon. 
• Juicy tangerine; - Sweet gooseberry. 
Soothing blackcurrant. Yes—they’re 
flavours you all know—and they all 
taste, just as fruit itself tastes! 

FRUIT CLEAR GUMS are hard 
FRUIT pastilles are medium 

And if you like soft confectionery try ‘juicy-fruits’ in 
packets or loose 6d. \\ lb. 



FOR 


BREWING 

NON-ALCOHOLIC 

BEER 

at home! 

t™™ MASONS 


COST 


" PER GALL 


•Add two tablespoonsful of Mason’# Extract 
■ of Herbs to li lbs. of white sugar. Pour over 
one gallon of boiling water. When dis- 
i solved, add one gallon of cold water and 
two tablespoonsful of good Barm or 1 oz. 
of Yeast. Stand In warm place for six 
hours, pour off clear liquor and bottle. 
You can try this healthful beverage at our 
expense, simply by filling in and posting . 
the coupon at foot. 

MASON'S 

BEER 


©OTAN 1C 


I 


Non*intoxicating 

Mason 1 * Extract of Herbs costs 9d. per 
bottle from all Grocers and Chemists. 


CO U P O N 


To NEWBALL & MASON Ltd., Nottingham. 

Please send me sufficient Mason’s Extract of Herbs and 
Yeast to make 1 gallon of Mason’s Botanic Beer, with 
name of nearest-retailer. I enclose 4 d, for postage, etc. _ 

Name and 
Address 

in Block .... . . ■ 

Letters ’ 

beat. c.N..... 



KEEP THEM CLEAN 

If you take care of your teeth 
they will last you all your life. 
There is no better means of 
protection against dental decay 
germs than cleaning them morn¬ 
ing and evening with 



IOOTH/PAJTE 
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ON SECRET SERVICE 

The Tourist Party 


© 


By John 
Mowbray 


What do 


CHAPTER 1 ' 

The Student of Littlethorpe 

Cir Richard Wakeling -was inquiring 
^ of David Renwiclc whether^ he spoke 
French. David, secretly summoned to 
that quiet room at the top of the Govern¬ 
ment building in Whitehall, and all agog 
to be in harness once more, replied without 
any mock modesty that he spoke it well. , 
“ And German too,” lie added.' * 

" I thought so. I remember my sister 
telling me when she married your father 
what a number of modern languages 
commanded. So it’s like father, like son, 
eh ? You learned abroad, didn’t you ? " 
’’-Yes, sir,” said David, well aware how 
his uncle liked brevity. 

Sir Richard leaned back, and his fingers 
played with his watch-chain, as his habit 
was when deliberating. Then he fixed 
his eyes fully on David’s keen, well-knit 
figure. '" Well, mere lad as you are, 
David,” lie remarked thoughtfully, " I 
think we can consider your secret service 
wings fledged. Yes, you proved them in 
the . two affairs with which I have 
entrusted you. Ah, but don’t run away 
with the idea'that you have learned our 
trade yet. The secret service is a hard 
taskmaster. It demands from us all we 
have to give, and it offers no rewards, no 
applause, David, because our work is done 
out of sight, and must remain out of sight. 

"But what I have been leading up to is this. 
Now that you’ve had a taste of our trade 
and of its dangers, and are warned that 
there is nothing you can expect out of it 
but the secret satisfaction of doing your 
duty, would you like to withdraw and find 
. some more comfortable billet ? The choice 
is for you to make." 

" I have made it, sir,” was the answer. 

" You throw in your lot with myself ? 
Well, that’s a good thing, David. Perhaps 
I am specially glad because, as I’ve reminded 
you before, you spring from a family which 
has always served the State arduously. 
Very well, then. Now we can settle down 
to our affair.” Sir Richard paused, Then : 
" For some little time," he resumed, " I 
have been receiving communications from 
a person in Chamonix who now desires 
me to establish personal touch by sending 
someone out there. You have heard of 
. Chamonix..^ It’s in High Savoy.” 

“Yes, in.France, Uncle Richard. Has 
the person given you his name ? " 

" Not he ! But bear this in mind—it 
may not be a he. It may be a woman, for 
all I know to the contrary. So let’s call 
our unknown X, to carry on with. Well, 
X promises to identify himself, or herself, 
by wearing an old-fashioned enamelled 
ring on the left little finger with a tiny wisp 
of hair inset under glass.” 

" Yes,” said David. " But how will X 
recognise your agent ? ” 

Sir Richard’s eyes twinkled a little; 
"Do you like soup ? ” he uttered. 

" I like thick soup,” said David. 

"■ Good I Then let’s hope it’ll be thick 
for your sake, for I’m going to send you.” 

David waited. . Soup I What on earth 
had soup to do with it 1 

“ It’s this way, David. X is taking no 
chances. It is up to you to introduce 
yourself first.” 

" But—soup, sir ? ” stared David. 

" Just so. To prove that he comes from 
me, my agent is to praise the soup at the 
dinner table in a loud voice and as loudly to 
insist on a second helping. He is to repeat 
this pleasant performance on the next two 
days-” 

".Equals six goes of soup in three days. 
Uncle Richard,” grinned David. 

" Your arithmetic does you credit," 
Sir Richard said, frowning. David knew 
why he frowned. He hated to be inter¬ 
rupted. " And thereupon X will disclose 
himself in return by taking care that you 
catch a good sight of the ring. But mark 1 
If this'has not. happened by the fifth day. 
you aje-to know, that X has,been stopped. 
In which case you have, my instructions to 
-return at once. But you. have not .asked 
me'yet what hotel you’re to stay at.” 

" I was coming to that, sir,” said David,, 
in mind of the fro>vn. “ But I knew you 
wouldn’t like mo to- interrupt, sir." - , 

. ".Very considerate) I’m sure,’’ said Sir 
Richard, with a dry smile. “You are to 
Stay at the Vache,; near .the station.” , 

- ■“ Do T register there in mV bwfi name ? ” 


occupation ? Let’s think now 
you shine at ? ” 

“ At soup tasting,” David suggested. 1 

" No, that won’t do. Ah, I’ve got it 1 
You’re a student. David Clarens, Student. 
Of Littlethorpe, Rutlandshire. . Chamonix 
ought to be proud to receive such a visitor. 
And I’ll see that a passport to that effect 
reaches you tonight. You will start in the 
morning. And don’t forget that I shall 
expect • you to bring back 
important.” j . 

With this Sir Richard rose and, crossing 
to his safe, took some money out and 
it to David., “ Now my last word,” 


, -gave 

H e .“pie 4 aid.! “ The advantage fs all on -your 
1,1 side, David. For if any foreign spies have 
their eyes on X, and are on the look-out 
as well 'for my agent’s arrival, they will 
hardly expect to discover him in a mere lad. 
That’s all, then. Good-bye. And good 
luck to you 1 " 

CHAPTER 2 

Soup 

TJhe Hotel Yache in Chamonix was 
1 crowded as usual, but the argus-eyed 
head-waiter swooped like a kite on the 
client newly arrived whom the first fluty 
notes of the dinner gong brought to the 
dining-room, a.young Anglais, as the waiter, 
instantly recognised. 

“ M’sienr ? " he invited, and led to a 
table for two. 

The English lad seated himself and 
picked up the menu. " You have soup ? ” 
lie inquired. “ Oh, I see you have. I’m 
fond of soup.” 

“ Our soup finds itself of the most 
excellent, m’sieur,” bowed the magnate. 

" That’s fine 1 " replied the young 
Anglais, and glanced at the opposite place. 
" Am I sharing this table ? " 

“ With one young lady, m’sieur.” 

“ A young lady I " 

“ Oui, oui, m’sieur 1 ” 

“ Is she fond of soup too ? ” 

" But naturally, m’sieur. For our soup it 
is of the most ravishing, one understands.” 

Yes, thought David, but one doesn't 
understand this, old boy : that if everybody 
is praising your soup I’ll need to sing out. 


He. glanced round the room. It was 
filling up fast. As a waiter came with his 
soup there came at the same time the lady 
sharing his tabic. She had swept in, seated 
herself, and laid down her book before so 
much as a glance at her table companion. 
Then she did look across at him, but with 
so much indifference that he cleared his 
throat and ventured, “ Bon jour, made¬ 
moiselle ! ” 

She inclined her head distantly. 

“ Bon appetit! " he offered, trying again. 
Although this was wasted it struck him 
with a thrill that this self-composed'lady 
something an( j x might be one and the same. ,So he 
tried next to look at her left hand. But it 
was gloved. 

“ Mademoiselle has met with an acci¬ 
dent ? ” he inquired, 

" M’sieur will meet witli one if he chatters 
so much.” 

This caused him to wonder whether, she 
intended a warning ; but no significant look 
accompanied the words. 


the 


soup ! 


Oh, mercy I 


And now lor 
Soup, was it? Or ditch-water ? His 
companion took one sip of hers, and made 
a grimace. But David addressed himself to 
his without blenching, and, having chased 
the last drop round the plate with his spoon, 
lie exclaimed at the top of his voice, " But 
this soup ! Superb 1 Delicious ! ’’ 

The head-waiter gaped. " M’sieur,” he 
said dubiously, “ likes it 

“ Please, some more ! ” David cried out. 
Everyone in the room had turned round 
to stare at him. But . next they were 
smirking and whispering -to one another. 
It was only a mad ..yoiing'Anglais with a 
bull’s appetite. But David meanwhile was 
withering under the look'which his horrified 
table companion had cast at his manners. 
She couldn’t be X, he concluded. Or else 
she was acting ? Well, naturally X would 
be acting a part, just as he .was.' ■ 

So he came out of dinner in two minds 
still, and quite sanguine, for he remem-, 
bered that ho had to go through his per¬ 
formance twice niore before X would 
declare himself, or lierself. .,. • 

Primed with resolution, .next morning he 
marched into lunch. But there ' wasn’t 
soup at luncheon, there were hors d’oeuvres 
instead. A nuisance, he felt, and, having 
keyed himself up for the evening, he found 
that he had the table all to himself. 


Jacko Wont Behave 


£7 ver since Jacko could remember his 
■*— 1 mother’s cherished aspidistra had 
stood on a high stand in' the parlour, 
and 110 amount of teasing could persuade 
her to get rid of it. 

One day the poor thing very nearly 
met its end. It was while Uncle 
Pompey was staying with them. 

Uncle Pompey was the only human 
being, except Mother Jacko, who had 
ever said a kind word for the aspidistra. 
His chair.at table stood in front of it, 


" Oh, dear, I hope not,” exclaimed 
Mother Jacko. " We haven’t noticed 
any about." '■ t. , •- ... 

Suddenly Uncle Pompey put his hand 
up. It touched something that certainly 
wasn’t a fly. ... 

“Well, I’ll be jiggered!” lie cried, 
swinging round in his chair. " If it 
isn’t the aspidistra." -And so it was. 
The biggest leaf'of all was bending and 
bobbing in the strangest manner. 

“ How extraordinary ! ” murmured 



and he said he enjoyed having his meals 
under the palms. • ...?. 

" Silly old buffer ! ” muttered Jacko, 
under his’ breath. “ I’ll give him 
palm trees.” . 

That evening while they were.having 
supper they noticed that, something 
seemed to be disturbing their visitor’s 
peace of mind. 

“What’s the matter ? .’"asked Father 


Something was disturbing his peace of mind 

Mother Jacko. “ 
breath of wind.” - 


And there isn’t a 


register there in m 5 r own name ‘ Jacko. Flics bothering, you ?. 

“ Yes,, you. do. But ive’ll. lend, ;yb,u'an ’ . “Tliey are,” agreed Uncle Pompey, 

in Rutlandshire. If itisn’t, it ought t6 be,”- ..k'tmg things,, too, he added. Hope 
Sir Richard said roundly. ."And ...your they aren’t mosquitoes.”. 


“ Must be,” declared Uncle Pompey, 
kicking out irritably. 

His foot caught something—and to 
his amazement the aspidistra swayed, 
rocked dangerously, and fell. Crash I 
“ The thing’s bewitched 1 ” began 
Uncle Pompey, jumping up. “ Why ! 
What’s this ? ” ' 

He was staring ■ at a bit of string 
hanging from the aspidistra. 

Mother Jacko, who was bending over 
Jacko/ saw that the other end was 
fastened to that young gentleman’s foot! 


! 

" And the lady.? " lie, asked the 
waiter. • ■ 

Tile man spread out his hands. 

" She prefer a place by the window.” 

“ Oh, I see. There’s more air there,” 
grinned David. " Is your soup good this 
evening ? " 

■ " It makes itself, m’sieur, of a savour sans 
parallel ! ” 

“ Is it made of—er—anything else ? ” 
David murmured incautiously. 

" The chef he excel himself. Here it 
comd ! ." beamed the waiter. 

It | came. David drew a deep breath, 
cleared his plate, smacked his lips. 

" My compliments to the clicf 1 ” he 
exclaimed, with an air. 

“ M’sieur will permit mo to serve him 
again ? ” gulped the waiter. 

" If you please,” he responded very 
clearly. "Somemore.” 

■ In I order that his effort might not miss 
the target he had deferred his appearance 
till dinner, was well-under way. On his way 
up j:o bed later on he reflected, with 
cheerfulness, that he had only to give one 
more| of his startling performances before 
X responded by coming out into the open. 
Was jms gloved lady X ? Or wasn’t she ? 
There was no telling. Yet, so far as he had 
had the chance to distinguish, there were 
none | of the guests wearing old-fashioned 
enamelled rings. 

Well, one had to be patient, lie thought, 
as lie 1 dropped off to sleep. 

At I lunch next day he found the vacant 
place'at his table occupied by a man without 
a hair on his head, who, explaining that he 
was on his first visit to Chamonix, inquired 
wliat | was best worth seeing there. David 
answered as well as he could. “ But what 
strikes me most, m’sieui-,” lie went on, 
" apart, of course, from the great- white 
mountain itself, are the two wonderful 
tdltSffiriques ! I’ve never——’’ 

" The what ? ” interjected the bald man. 

"I suppose,” said David, trying hard 
while he was speaking to get a good look 
at his companion’s left hand, “ that if you 
called them aerial tramways you wouldn’t 
be far wrong. They are huge passenger 
cars Ranging by curved arms, rather like 
a crqne, from steel cables supported at 
intervals by pylons, and running right up 
from | the ground to a summit. They are 
worked by electricity. I don’t know much 
about engineering,” I10,owned, “ so that’s 
the simplest way that.Lean describe it. 
Supposing our telegraph wires, instead of 
stretching along in a straight line, ran up 
and up to the skies, and then suppose you 
hung | a basket on to them that was pulled 
up and down, you’d get something suggest- 
'ing' a 1 tiileHrique." 

' " They are to save one the trouble of 
climbing? ” the man said. 

" Yes. i But on some of the ski-ing slopes 
they [are built on purpose to carry up the 
skiers, and so save time, you see ? Up 
they !go 'by t 61 dfi 5 rique. Down they whiz 
on tlieir skis. And they can go on doing that 
again and again.” - ■ - • • 

The'stranger nodded and helped himself 
to the fruit. “ But these two tdleferiques 
in Chamonix ? Are they, for slri-ing ? ” ■ 

“ No.. They are for ascending , to two 
peaks where you get : incredible views. 
The highest one goes to the -Bnjvent, that’s 
a jolly jagged peak about 8500 feet high ; 
the other runs up to the Aiguille dll Midi, 
just over 8000 feet. You can do the lire vent 
trip in about twenty minutes.” 

Though David was talking like a guide 
book,I lie had never relaxed his close watch 
of the bakl-lieadpd man, who, professing 
himself much obliged, now pushed back his 
plate I and began ostentatiously dipping the 
tips of his fingers into the water in liis 
finger-glass. So at last David secured a 
good joolc at both of his hands. There were 
no rings on either. 

For quite an appreciable space the man 
was engaged thus. Then he rose, gave 
' David a nod, and went from the room. 

But,David sat on, deep in thought. He 
was asking himself for what reason this 
singular, stranger had made such a business 
of rinsing his fingers. Had his object been 
to show himself without rings ? 

But if so, did it not follow that the man 
was aware that David was on the look-out 
for a stranger with a strange ring ; that he 
was aware of David’s purpose in coming to 
Chamonix ? Assume that, and only one 
.implication remained,, namely, that the 
secret of Sir Richard’s mysterious unknown 
was no longer a secret, that, some others 
shared it. That this bald-headed man was 
one of those who shared it I 

David wondered. Was he himself growing 
jumpy ? The man had been eating grapes. 
Wliat more natural than the use of his 
finger-glass afterwards ? 

Well, he must see what happened tonight 
at dinner, he thought. 

TO BE CONCLUDED 
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A HAPPY THOUGHT! 

Provide this summer a FORTNIGHT’S HOLIDAY AT 
THE SEASIDE FOR A POOR or CRIPPLED CHILD 

*===»= One Guinea will do it! 

' SO PLEASE SEND IT TO 

CDe Sbaltesburp Society 

(AND RAGGED SCHOOL UNION) 1 

BUSY FOR 93 YEARS IN THE SERVICE 
OF LONDON’S MOST NEEDY CHILDREN 

ARTHUR BLACK, General Secretary, JOHN KIRK HOUSE, 32, John Street, 
LONDON, VV.C.1, . :: ' Treasurer t SIR CHARLES SANDERS, K.B.E. 


SEND ■ YOUR-MIXE <FQR ©UE MIXES 
- IN ME HMFAMXS HOSPITAL! 

"THE INFANTS HOSPITAL 
* —the first Hospital of its 

kind to be founded in Europe— 
was established in 1903 for the 
treatment of the diseases and 
disorders of nutrition. There 
are now 100 cots; accomrrioda- / 
tion for seven Nursing Mothers; k 
an. Out-patient Department;- p 
X-Ray; Artificial Sunlight-and 
Massage Departments; a Re¬ 
search Laboratory ; a Lecture 
Theatre; and a Milk Laboratory. 

The work carried on in the 
wards is supplemented by -the 
Convalescent Home at Burnham, 

Bucks, with eighteen cots. 

THE HOSPITAL IS ENTIRELY DEPENDENT UPON 
VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ITS MAINTENANCE. 

• FUMES AEE URGENTLY NEEDED 



President: H.R.H. THE PRINCES3 ROYAL. 


Chairman : LORD KEIV1SLEY. 


Subscriptions will be gratefully received and acknowledged by'the Secretary : 

THE INFANTS HOSPITAL 

Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W.l. 



Course! do lYoure not 
the only one that's got 
the WrsgleyBook*'^^^ 

r i A: 



free! 


This wonderful book, 1 . 

“Strange Peoples and Animals of the Empire”, will 
tell you about M I L E - A-M I N U T E FELINES, 
LIVE “ TEDDY " BEARS, ANIMAL ENGINEERS, 
WINGLESS BIRDS, etc;, etc. MANY SURPRISING 
FACTS AND INTERESTING PHOTOGRAPHS; 


Send your copy today 


Simply fill in 
this .coupon (write _ 

TERsfnad^S' TO WRIGLEY tSALES ) LTD., DEPT. W 

iiwKSj ana pose it, 177> TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.l. 
enclosing la. . stamp pi ease S end me a copy of •'Strange Peoples ani Animals of the Empire 
and 10 wrapper labels , 

from Wrigtey's P.K. . Name...„:_ L _...___ ' - _ 

or Spearmint 'Chew- * . . v 

ing Gum, to Wrigley Address ___!__c_._!. . ' _ — 

(Sales) Ltd., at the 

address ,on coupon. ____ _ _________ 

Stamp your envel- / enclose on« Id. stamp and 10 wrapper labels from Wrlyley's Chewing Own. 

ope with IJd, BGZEvnWBES 



Billy only liked I ean meal-. 

The golden Fah he would nol* eaT 



Wise Grandma said : "The way fo 
do it Is pudding with Atora suet 0 . 



Soon Billy grew a 
bonny lad - 
Top of the school 
and pride of Dad 


"Atora” puddings solve the difficult problem of the 
children who dislike fat. The doctor will tell you 
that "Atora” is beef fat in its most digestible form, 
rich in the vitamins so necessary for youthful develop¬ 
ment. So don’t worry about the children’s dislikes, 
but give them what they do like — plenty of delicious 
puddings made with "Atora” containing all the 
nourishment they need. 


■ Send a ■ postcard . to-day 
for a post free copy of 100 
best pudding, etc;. Recipes; 
to Hugos- & Co., Ltd., 
Manchester;-11. 
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THE BRAN TUB 

Missing Words 

Can you supply the missing 
words in this verse ? They 
consist of the same seven 
letters in each case, but 
arranged differently. 

When they found that catacomb 

Near the.. . at Rome, 

Twas the ....... discussion 

of tiie season; 

But the....... effect 

Of the skeletons select 
Deprived the poor professor of 

his reason ! Answer next week 

An Arithmetic Catch 
A friend who is proud of his 
powers of arithmetic can 
be tested by a little catch. . 
Ask him what two numbers, 
whole numbers, not fractions, 
multiplied together make 
seven, The answer is seven and 
one, but the use of the words 
not fractions puzzles many. 

A Paradox and Its Solution 

JTour people sat down on one 
evening to play, 

They played all that eve, and 
parted next day; 

Could you think, when you’re told, 
as thus they all sat, 

No'other played with them, nor 
was there one bet ? 

Yet, when they rose up, each 
gained a guinea, 

Though none of them lost the 
amount of a penny. 

Four merry fiddlers played all night, 

' To many a dancing ninny ; 

And the next morning went away, 
And each received a guinea'. 

; An Impossible Feat 
X KLL a friend that you will 
! put something in his left 
'hand that he cannot take in 
his right. He will probably 
■ scoff and say that the sugges¬ 
tion is ridiculous. But you 
can do this by resting his right 
elbow in his left hand. 


Riding to the Coast 



'J'HIS girl is cycling to a popular holiday resort on the South Coast, 
which will be revealed if you rearrange the initial letters of eight 
things shown prominently in the picture. - Answer next week 


Id on Parle Franpais 



La cage Le canaci La fenetre 

cage canary window 

Le canari cliante toute la 
journde. II est dans une jolie cage 
devant la fenetre. 

The canary sings all day long. 
It is in a pretty cage in front of 
the window. 


How the Greengage Got Its Name 
'J'he greengage, green or 
yellow in colour and 
round in shape, has always 
been regarded as one of the 
choicest of plums. It was 
given its English name be¬ 
cause it was introduced into 
Great Britain early in the 
18th century by Sir William 
Gage, who found it in a 
French monastery garden. 

What Happened on Your Birthday 
Juno. 20. Louis I died . . . 840 

21. Captain John Smith died 1831 

22. Bishop Fisher beheaded 1535 

23. Mark Akenside died . . 1770 

24. John Cabot reached Cape 

Breton Island .... 1497 

25. Antoine Louis Barye died. 1875 

26. Lord Kelvin born . . . 1824 

Finger Tricks 

Bring the hands together so 
that the tips of the 
fingers are touching one 
another with the exception of 
the middle fingers. These are 
bent down and brought back 
to back by the second joint. 
In this position you will find 
it easy to separate the thumbs, 
the forefingers, and the little 
fingers, but you cannot get the 
others apart. 

Another trick is to hold out 
your hand with the palm 



The C N Cross Word Puzzle 

A tv cll‘known proverb is hidden in this pu^le. The words forming the proverb 
appear in their correct order but not consecutively. Abbreviations are indicated by 
asterisks . Answer next week 

Reading Across. 1. To capture. 4. A river drains this. 8. Measure of 
duration. 12. Numerous class of the animal world. 14. Stationary part of 
an electric generator. 16. Fathers. 18. Summit. 20. For example.* 21. 
Near. , 22. Toward the stern of a ship. 24. Child’s name for Father. 20. 
Definite article. 28. Editor.* 30. This grows on the front of the head. 33. 
Electric light.* 34. Old name for platinum. 35. A cutting instrument. 
37. Shown the way. 38. An American coin. 40. A sea mammal. 41. To 
make amends. 42. A small candle. 43. The sheltered side. 



Reading Down. 1. A grave. 2. Relationship. 3; Add this to make a 
lad loaded. 4, To have a real state. 5. To exert power; 6, An excavation 
for the extraction of ore. 7. Nova. Scotia.* 8. Metal end of a bootlace. 
0. Prondun. 10. A parent. 11. Edwardus Rex.* 13, To be enough. 15, 
Imparterof learning. 17. Small hole.to receive a lace. 19. Colloquial term 
for friend. 23. A. musical, sound. 25. A small body of men. 27. Girl's- 
name. 29. Lower part of room wall when coloured differently from the rest. 
31. Boisterous declamation, 32. New Zealand parrot which attacks sheep. 
34. Port of London Authority.* 30, Every one. 39. Territorial Army.* 


upward. Now try to bend 
the little finger inwards with¬ 
out bending any of the other 
fingers in the smallest way. 
This is very difficult, for the 
next finger is almost sure to 
bend as well, try! hard as you 
may to keep it straight. 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening Mars is jn the South 
and Jupiter in the: South-East 
toward mid¬ 
night. In the 
’ morning Venus 
is in the North- 
.East, Jupiter 
in tiie South, 
and Saturn in 
tiie East. The 
picture shows 
the Moon at ten o’clock on Wed¬ 
nesday evening, June 23 . 

An Experiment With Matches 
On the surface of a small bowl 
of water place a number 
of matches so that they have 
a star formation, 

Then get a piece Of soap, dip 
it into the water in! the centre 
of the star, and the matches 
will shoot away toward the 
edge of tiie bowl. ■ 

If a piece of jump sugar is 
dipped into the ; water tl\e 
result is the opposite, all the 
matches rushing together. 

Enigma 

Sometimes you meet me, bold 
and loud, 

In the market, high in the crowd ; 
Or in a pamphlet, or; in the news, 
You may often hear of me, if you 
choose. : ! 

In the village pond, on the village 
green, 

I am frequently heard when I can¬ 
not be seen; 

And many there are who'would 
sadly deplore ; 

My loss if I were to be known no 

more. Answer next week 

This Week in Nature 
Among the flowers now .blos¬ 
soming in our country¬ 
side is the bee orchid. The 
flower of this plant bears a 
strong resemblance to a small 
humble bee with: wings, an¬ 
tennae, hairy head, and body'. 
The plant grows about a. foot 
high and bears from three to 
six flowers together on a loose 
spike. 

LAST WEEK'S ANSWER3 .. 

■ Arithmetical Puezle. Ten 
What Is It P An hour-glass 
Flower Anagrams. ; Waste them, 
Willis; eat coal, Charlie; Catherine’s 
hat; cannot hear it; Tia, till ye love 
the lly. Rhyming UiMle. Froth 


Arthur.Mee’s Children^ En- 
. .cyclopedia will be delivered,. 

anywhere by the Educational 

Book’Co., Tallis Street, E.C 4 . 

Tales Before Bedtime 

* The Work-Basket 

lWfAVis ran into the kitchen 
, to find her mother. She 
■was -holding a small round 
woven basket.in her hand. . 

"It’s a punnet,” she ex¬ 
plained. " Aunty bought it 
today at the greengrocer's, 
full of mustard . and cress. 
Then she scrubbed it. clean 
and gave it to me for a work- 
basket.” 

Mavis was so interested in 
her little basket that she 
didn’t notice the flowers in 
her mother’s hand. 

“Yes, it is—a splendid 
idea,” agreed Mrs Grey. " But 
before you do anything with 
it will you run upstairs for 
me ? I .want a piece of new 
tissue-paper to wrap round 
these violets and primroses. 
Old Mrs Smith is not very 
well, and I’d like her to have 
the ; flowers fresh out of the 
garden." 

Mavis was looking at her 
: basket. 

“ Don’t you think the 
flowers would look very much 
prettier if we arranged them 
in this ? ” she asked, holding 
it out. 

" I’m quite certain of it,” 
replied her mother, smiling. 
“ But are you sure you can 
sparc.it ? ” 

" Well, shall we just try 
them in it and see how they 
look ? " suggested the little 
girl hastily, as though she 
were afraid she might change 
her mind. 

So they arranged the 
violets and primroses, very 
carefully in the basket, and 
they looked charming. 

When the last violet had 
been tucked in Mavis carried 
it round to Mrs Smith, who 
lived next door. 

The old lady was highly 
delighted. 

“ How pretty they look 
in that basket! ” she cried. 
“ As if they were straight up 
from the country. I know 
I shan’t want to take them 
out of it.” 

/ But when Mavis had gone 
she seemed to have changed 
her mind. 

The next evening her maid 
knocked at the door with a 
- little parcel addressed . to 
Mavis. The little girl's fingers 
trembled with. excitement as 
she opened it. Then, she cried 
out. Here was her precious 
basket again, but looking, oh, 
so splendid ! 

It had been painted' pale 
blue outside and given a 
lining of pale blue silk. There 
were blue silk pockets ail 
round the inside, and these 
contained 'needles,' thimble, 
and a tiny -pair of scissors. 
In the middle was the dearest 
little' pincushion with rose¬ 
buds on it. 

The old lady had turned the 
simple punnet into a dainty 
work-basket t 


AN INTERESTING 

COMPETITION 


Second 

Prize 



HAT new 
you are thinking 
those books or sports • gear 
which you want—why not try to \ 
the money for them in this interesting 
competition ? Every girl or boy can enter 
and all stand a chance of winning large 
money prizes. 

Genozo Toothpaste will make your teeth 
beautifully white and cleanj It does not 
harm the enamel AND it contains aspecial emul¬ 
sion which protects your gums against germs. 

Ask mother to get a tube of Genozo, THE CHILDREN'S 
FAVOURITE DENTIFRICE, and ask your chemist for 
details of the competition, or send a post-card to 
GENAT0SAN LTD., LOUGHBOROUGH. 

BRAND 

TOOTH PASTE 

GENOZO IS IN THREE SIZES 

;D If- & 1/6 Per Tubo 



FROM ALL CHEMISTS 

Made by Genatosan Ltd., . Loughborough, Leics. 


Th© Paper for | 
| the Boy of Today! | 

I MODERN I 
I BOY I 

= Every Saturday, At all Newsagents 2 ^ s' 


THEi TRINIDAD, TOBAGO & CAYMANS 
CORONATION PACKET FREE t 

Send for this excellent packet of 30 different stamps Jm* 
mediately. There arc stamps from the British Colonies 
and new Europoan countries, old O.B., King George 
stamps from Australia and Straits Settlements, Swiss 
(William Tell), Denmark (ship), Norway, and set of 4 
Hungarians (renownod men). Finally, there-aro beauti¬ 
ful largo CORONATION stamps from Cayman Isles* 
Trinidad and Tobago', depicting our King and Queen. 
Absolutely free. Just send 2d. postage, requesting 
approvals.— LISBURN &. TOWNSEND (C.N.), 
LIVERPOOL 3. 

Collections purchased. .Highest prices paid. 

SEASIDE HOLIDAYS—2d. AN HOUR 

Foi* Evgfv £/« wc rece ‘ ve we can s ' ve a very 

TUI btfvl J -*» poor £ a8t End boy or girl 12 
hours by the sea. HOW MANY MAY WE HAVE THE 
JOY OF SENDING ON YOUR BEHALF ? Please reply* 
with remittance, toThe Rev, Percy Ineson, Superintendent* 

=EAST END MISSION— 


Central Hall, Broipley St., Commercial Rd„ Stepney, E.1 
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The Children's Newspaper is printed In England and published every Thursday by the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Tress,' Ltd., The Fleotway House,' Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. Advertisement OiHccs : Tallis 
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